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PREFACE 


Unesco has been concerned, throughout its existence, with adult education 
and has undertaken each year a wide range of projects intended to foster 
international thought and action in this field. These have met with an en- 
couraging response both from the governments of Member States and from 
the non-governmental organizations which are in many countries the main- 
stay of the adult education movement. 

Amongst the more significant of these interventions of Unesco was 
the organization, in 1949, of an International Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation at Elsinore (Denmark) and, in 1960, of the World Conference on 
Adult Education in Montreal (Canada). Between these two events great 
changes had taken place in the world and are continuing to take place 
with increasing rapidity. The adult education movement is responding to 
these changes by a greatly accelerated development which calls for both 
expansion and concentration of Unesco’s programme in this field. 

Some of the activities of Unesco, variously decribed in the past as adult 
education, workers’ education and fundamental education, have been 
linked with programmes in different countries of the world with an even 
greater variety of names such as mass education, popular education, social 
education and community development. This diversity of aims and names 
has enlarged and enriched the experience of Unesco at the cost of some dis- 
persion of its resources. Since 1960, however, the term ‘fundamental edu- 
cation’ has been gradually eliminated from the Unesco vocabulary, a single 
Division of Adult Education and Youth Activities has been established in 
the Secretariat, an inter-departmental committee has been set up by the 
Director-General to knit together the activities of the different departments 
and services of Unesco which contribute to adult education and finally, 
an International Committee for the Advancement of Adult Education, 
with 24 members drawn from all parts of the world, has been brought 
together to advise the Director-General and to work with Unesco for the 
promotion of adult education in Member States. These developments have 
been in large measure the result of the world conference of Montreal and 
a response to the rapid evolution of the adult education movement. 
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To place on record this vital period in the history of adult education 
between the conferences of Elsinore and Montreal, Unesco asked Mr. Ar- 
nold S. M. Hely, Director of Adult Education at the University of Adelaide 
(Australia), to write this book. Unesco wishes to take the opportunity 
of expressing its gratitude to Mr. Hely for undertaking this very difficult 
task, and feels confident that adult educators in all parts of the world will 
find his work a valuable basis for study and planning. 

Opinions expressed in this book are naturally those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of Unesco. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On 22 August 1960, delegates of 51 countries and representatives 
of 46 international organizations gathered in Moyse Hall, McGill 
University, Montreal, for the opening meeting of a 10-day confer- 
ence on adult education. This was the second such conference to 
be organized by Unesco. The first was held 11 years earlier, in 
June 1949, at the International People’s College of Elsinore in 
Denmark. Eleven years is not a great interval, even in terms of the 
relatively brief history of organized adult education, yet there are 
times when a given number of years, months, weeks or even hours, 
seems longer in relation to any similar period in the past, simply 
because more things are happening and more changes are taking 
place. Like the fluctuating hours of the complex ancient Egyptian 
water-clocks, time-units seem to have the capacity to vary their 
lengths. 

The fifties represented such a period. This was a decade in 
which the accumulating forces of change seemed to burst their 
bounds with all the characteristics and speed of an uncontrolled 
chain reaction. The first 50 years of the twentieth century had 
hammered home with ever-quickening blows the fact that change 
was to be not only a permanent feature of man’s environment 
but probably its most characteristic feature. The last decade has 
indicated that change itself is subject to a law of constant accele- 
ration. 

The curve of change seems to be rising more and more steeply 
like a parabolic curve (e.g., 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36...). Each increment 
is not only larger but exceeds the previous increment by a greater 
amount. Change takes place at a faster and faster rate. There has 
been more change in the last 10 years than in the preceding 50 
and more in those 50 years than in the previous 200. This increas- 
ing rapidity is a result of the accelerating tempo of scientific 
and technological developments. These developments, in their 
turn, rest upon the discovery of new knowledge. Once it is recog- 
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nized that change is to be permanent and that it is subject to 
constant and rapid acceleration based upon fresh knowledge, its 
implications in terms of education become clear. It is no longer 
possible, no matter how thorough the instruction given them, to 
equip young people during childhood, adolescence or early 
manhood to meet all the problems they are likely to face as 
adults. Society will be fluid and changing even as people take up 
their responsibilities as citizens in the adult community. The 
community, under the impact of scientific and technological 
change, may be fundamentally altered not once, but twice, or 
even three times within the life-span of a single person. 

There are many individuals living today, even in the technically 
advanced countries, who, though not old in today’s terms, were 
born before the motorcar became more than a rare oddity. 
Their life has spanned the transition from sail to steam, from motor 
power to nuclear propulsion. Their childhood was spent in a 
world which did not know films, radio, television, automation, 
jet propulsion or nuclear reactors. Most of these changes took 
place in a short span of 50 years when the rate of change was 
relatively moderate. If man is to understand the changes which 
are taking place today and the problems they create, if he is to 
have the knowledge which will enable him to control their effects, 
he must recognize that his education can never be complete. 
Education can no longer be confined to a limited period of formal 
schooling in childhood and youth. 

Changes in society and its needs, based on new knowledge, will 
eventually result in changes in the nature, scope and pattern of 
education in schools. But there is a time-lag before change affects 
formal education and a further time-lag before the schools pro- 
duce a generation of young adults equipped with the new know- 
ledge. Training and preparation for membership of the commu- 
nity are always at least a generation behind contemporary needs. 
Educational opportunities to assist adults to meet these contem- 
porary problems become essential to compensate for this scientific 
and cultural lag. 

That part of education which takes place after formal school- 
ing is over, whether such schooling ends with primary education 
or includes secondary or tertiary education, is the concern of 
adult education. It would be foolish to suggest that adult educa- 
tion is of significance only now, when the rate of change is accele- 
rating at a pace unknown to past generations. It has long been 
recognized that many of the problems faced by adults in a modern 
society require knowledge which cannot be acquired in youth. 
Throughout adult life, even in a society where change takes place 
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at a modest rate, there is a constant need for individual adjust- 
ment to vocational responsibilities, to marriage, parenthood and to 
social and political responsibility. These adjustments involve 
aspects of education which cannot have any real meaning until the 
individual is an adult and a mature member of society. 

Robert Hutchins, in an address given at the University of Illi- 
nois in 1947, said: ‘It happens that the kind of things we need 
most to understand today are those which only adults can fully 
grasp. A boy may be a brilliant mathematician or musician and 
I have known several astronomers who were contributing to the 
international journals at the age of 13. But I never knew a child of 
that age who had much that was useful to say about the ends of 
human life, the purposes of organized society, and the means of 
reconciling freedom and order. It is subjects like these about 
which we are most confused and about which we must obtain some 
clarification if our civilization is to survive.’+ 

For some decades, adult education has been recognized, at 
least by educators, as an inseparable aspect of citizenship in any 
democratic community. The difference today is one of degree— 
an added urgency. Not only is adult education more than ever a 
national necessity but, as a result of the impact of scientific change 
upon relationships between States, it has now also become a 
matter of international concern. 

It was no accident that the theme of the 1949 Conference at 
Elsinore was ‘Adult Education’, whilst that of the 1960 conference 
at Montreal was ‘Adult Education in a Changing World’. The 
report of the Elsinore conference gives little indication that dele- 
gates were conscious of the implication of the curve of technolo- 
gical and scientific change, even though the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima four years earlier had, in a grim and 
dramatic fashion, demonstrated that a new age was opening. 

Delegates thinking of world discontent, frustration and disillu- 
sionment were conscious of change primarily in a retrograde sense 
of dissolution and breakdown. They were still too close to the world 
depression of the 1930’s and the savagery and destruction of two 
world wars to believe that change in the sense of development 
and technological progress was likely to be a major cause of future 
problems. It is perhaps understandable that delegates attending a 
conference in 1949 should be more conscious of the problems of 
recovery than of those which might be created by advances in 
scientific knowledge and skills. They could not ignore the popu- 
lation explosion created by the application of modern medical 


1. R. M. Hutchins, The Education we Need, Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1947. 
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methods in the so-called underdeveloped areas of the world, but 
they could be excused for failing to foresee the nationalistic and 
anti-colonial explosion which within a few years was to revolu- 
tionize the political structure of Asia and Africa, and, as a by- 
product, the membership of international organizations. Eleven 
years later, however, these were no longer potential problems— 
they were sharp illustrations of a world in rapid change. 


FROM ELSINORE TO MONTREAL 


Eleven years may not seem a long interval between world confe- 
rences on adult education when one considers the planning and 
organization involved, the costs to be borne and the difficulties 
of time and travel. To understand how vast that interval was, 
in terms of world change and adult education, we must have 
another look at the Elsinore conference, its composition and mem- 
bership, its general conception of the nature and role of adult 
education and its most urgent tasks, and finally at the world 
as it appeared in 1949, when this first Unesco conference on adult 
education was convened. All, in their own way, are illuminating if 
we want to know what happened in the interval between the two 
conferences and seek to understand the atmosphere of the 1960 
Montreal conference, the discussions which took place there, 
the decisions reached and the recommendations made. : 
The Elsinore conference undoubtedly marked a big step 
forward in international co-operation and consultation in the 
special field of adult education, but its limitations must be recog- 
nized. Of the 79 delegates and observers who met there, 54 came 
from 14 European countries and 14 from North America. 
Eleven delegates represented the rest of the world. Egypt, with 
one delegate, was the only country represented from the continent 
of Africa. There was only one delegate from the whole of Latin 
America. Three delegates, one from China, one from Pakistan 
and one from Thailand, represented Asia. There were no represen- 
tatives at all from the countries of Eastern Europe or from the 
Republics of the USSR. Thus, Elsinore remained essentially 
a West European regional conference on adult education. There 
was a reasonably strong contingent from Canada and the United 
States of America, but little more than a token representation from 
the other countries of the world. The numerical strength of the 
West European delegations, their greater degree of shared tradi- 
tions and possibly the somewhat wider professional experience 
in adult education of the British, North American and Scandina- 
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vian delegates, made it inevitable that discussions and decisions 
would be strongly coloured by the attitudes and experience of 
these countries. The final result was not without weaknesses in 
terms of the international purposes of the conference. When 
translated into terms of international action affecting countries 
facing problems of a different order of magnitude from those 
faced by Great Britain, Scandinavia or North America over the 
preceding 40 or 50 years, the conclusions of the Elsinore conference 
were not necessarily a helpful guide. 

The position at Montreal was quite different. In terms of geo- 
graphical distribution every important region of the world was 
represented. Of the 51 countries represented at the Montreal 
conference, 8 were African, 10 were Asian and 8 were Latin 
American. There were delegates from the USSR (Russia, Byelo- 
russia, Ukraine) and from Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Hungary. 
Of a total of 112 only 33 delegates, observers and advisers came 
from Western Europe. 

The increase in overall membership and in the number of 
countries, non-governmental organizations and intergovernmental 
organizations represented at Montreal throws an interesting light 
on changes which had occurred in the status of adult education 
during the years between the two conferences. But an analysis of 
their relative membership does not, in itself, necessarily reveal 
the full measure of those changes. 

The increase in the number of countries represented, from 25 in 
1949 to 51 in 1960, is partially a measure of the extent to which 
the importance of adult education was gaining recognition among 
national governments. On the other hand the number of delegates 
attending, or the number of international non-governmental 
organizations represented, is more a reflection of Unesco policy 
than an adequate measure of the interest aroused. It seems certain 
that the number of participants from Member States or interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations would have been greater 
than the final figure of 174 had Unesco not taken steps to limit 
the size of the conference. 

At the 1960 conference, partly because of restrictions placed on 
the size of delegations at the main conference and partly to take 
full advantage of the presence in Canada of leading adult educators 
from all parts of the world, a series of subsidiary international 
conferences concerned with special fields of adult education was 
organized. These were held just before or immediately after the 
main Unesco conference and included the Pugwash conference 
on ‘Continuing Education’, a meeting of the Adult Education 
Committee of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
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Teaching Profession, and world conferences on‘ Residential Educa- 
tion’, ‘Workers’ Education’, ‘University Adult Education’, and 
‘Audiovisual Aids in Adult Education’. 

All these conferences represented an interlocking programme 
of international consultation unparalleled in the history of adult 
education. They provided an opportunity for a deeper and 
more thorough examination of specialist topics and problems 
of concern to adult educators. They permitted the fullest advan- 
tage to be taken of the varying experience and skills of adult 
educators who had come to Montreal from all over the world, 
and they provided an opportunity for adult educators not attend- 
ing the Unesco conference to meet colleagues from other nations 
and to exchange ideas and experiences. It is doubtful whether 
attempts to arrange such a programme of linked world conferences 
would have proved successful at the time of the Elsinore conference 
in 1949; that it was possible in 1960 throws some light on the extent 
of the changes which had since taken place in the structure and 
status of adult education. 

Much of the credit for the success of this ambitious programme 
of satellite conferences must go to the Canadian and American 
adult educators responsible for their initiation, planning and or- 
ganizing and to the individuals, organizations and foundations 
which sponsored and financed them. Energy, organizing ability 
and generosity, however, are not thesole explanation of their success. 
The climate must favour such a varied range of international 
discussions within such a relatively short time. One factor which 
contributed to creating the necessary climate is the fact that, 
throughout the world, a substantial body of people are now pro- 
fessionally engaged in adult education. The Montreal conference 
and the related fringe conferences all indicated, by the character 
both of their membership and their deliberations, the rise of the 
professional in adult education. The passing of the gifted amateur’ 
may mean the loss of certain qualities which characterized the 
adult education movement in the early days, but the rise of the 
professional makes possible a more serious and sustained attack 
on the problems facing adult education. No doubt this process of 
professionalization had started some decades ago in certain coun- 
tries, and the influence of the professional certainly made itself 
felt at Elsinore. But the process had become more marked over 
recent years and it emerged at Montreal as a symbol of deep- 
rooted change in the structure of adult education. 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


While informal learning forms part of the educational pattern by 
which adults gain knowledge and understanding, it is not neces- 
sarily included within the scope of the term ‘adult education’ 
as it is used today. The term is used in a much more restricted and 
technical sense to cover ‘organized’ activities and programmes 
concerned with the education of adults. In this sense it embraces 
the whole complex of educational institutions, professional or 
semi-professional bodies, voluntary organizations concerned 
with providing educational opportunities for adults, and the 
bewildering range of programmes they arrange. Even if we limit 
our attention to adult education in this more restricted sense we 
could, no doubt, find examples of it stretching back through his- 
tory to the Greek city states or earlier. For our purpose, however, 
organized adult education as we know it has its historical roots in 
experimental work undertaken during the nineteenth century, 
It is a by-product of the scientific age, the industrial revolution 
and of a rising democracy. ‘The most active periods in the history 
of adult education have always been those in which there has been 
the greatest rapidity of change.’1 It is in these periods of rapid 
change that the knowledge acquired either informally or through 
customary educational processes proves most inadequate. Such 
a period existed in the United Kingdom and in Denmark in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and may be used for illustra- 
tive purposes. 

In England it was brought about by changes caused by the 
industrial revolution, the impact of new industrial and scientific 
techniques, the hasty development of new factory towns, the rise 
of a new urban proletariat. In Denmark it was based upon changes 
within an agricultural society, the increasing freedom of the pea- 
sants under the influence of the French Revolution, the rise of 


1. Robert Peers, Adult Education, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958, p. 3. 
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agricultural democracy and the growing sense of nationalism 
under the threat of German cultural expansion. In such periods of 
change the adult education movement is quickened and streng- 
thened, firstly by a greater awareness on the part of certain sec- 
tions of the existing educational elite that the less privileged must 
be helped to overcome educational deficiencies, and secondly, 
by a consciousness on the part of the educationally under-privileged 
that lack of education is a handicap no longer tolerable. Even a 
Grundtvig or a Mansbridge could not have founded important 
adult education movements if social conditions had not first 
created in the minds of workers and peasants a desire for education, 
a desire which made them responsive to the message these leaders 
brought. In both countries there was a ferment in men’s minds 
and a hunger for the knowledge which would help them to under- 
stand the changes which were taking place. 


FROM PHILANTHROPY TO EDUCATION FOR POWER 


In the early stages of adult education a good deal of its driving 
force was based upon a religious and philanthropic spirit, and 
sprang from the belief that, if the poor were to lead moral, useful 
and happy lives, they must be able to read the Bible.! This 
conviction led to the setting up of adult schools. Their founders, 
influenced by philanthropic and religious motives, believed also 
that ‘education, so long as it did not go too far, would lead to a 
diminution of crime and thus to the greater security of property, 
and also to a decline in pauperism and a reduction in the poor 
rate’.? 

But the motives of those who sought adult education during 
the nineteenth century did not always coincide with the motives 
of those who undertook to provide it. The workers in the new 
industrial towns were growing more and more dissatisfied with the 
drabness, poverty and degradation of their lives and with the in- 
tolerable working conditions in mines and factories. Lack of edu- 
cation seemed a symbol of political inferiority, and the insistence 
on the need for education as a means to social and political 
emancipation became characteristic of all the struggling working 
class organizations of the first half of the century. 

The founders of adult education institutions in these early 
years came from the educated sections of society. Although many 


1. Robert Peers, op. cit., p. 6. 
2. ibid., p. 9. 
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of them sincerely believed that they were acting in the best interests 
of those they served, they also believed that in doing so they were 
safeguarding order, stability and maintenance of the status quo. 
But the workers were concerned with knowledge because knowledge 
was power. Adult education to them appeared as a ‘dynamic of 
social change’. 


FROM ‘REMEDIAL EDUCATION’ TO ‘ADULT EDUCATION? 


In great Britain, by 1919,1 education was held to be a lifelong 
process and adult education not merely a matter of making up an 
educational training missed in youth. Yet the road to this concep- 
tion of education had been a long one. Most of the work in adult 
education had been essentially ‘remedial’ and much of it remains so. 
Adult education in nineteenth—and early twentieth—century 
England was mainly a matter of providing educational oppor- 
tunities for adults who for various reasons had failed to obtain 
formal schooling. 

Much of the teaching at the early Danish folk high schools 
was of a type which would be provided in normal State rural 
high schools for adolescents a few generations later. Many of the 
adult education programmes in the United States have been 
concerned with the assimilation of non-English-speaking immi- 
grants, or with providing a secondary education for adults who 
have received no more than an elementary education. 

Today almost half the adult population of the world is still illite- 
rate. Even in the educationally privileged countries where illiteracy 
is practically unknown, a high proportion of adults have received 
no more than an elementary education. There are still groups 
of eager and able adults, even in countries where the educational 
system is most egalitarian, who would benefit by higher education 
at university level. Further attention will be paid to the responsi- 
bilities of adult education in the field of remedial education when 
we consider in detail the discussions at both the Elsinore and the 
Montreal conferences. 

But out of the remedial education work of the early adult 
educators there emerged certain conclusions. The work of the 
early adult schools demonstrated that adults could learn new 
things, that you could ‘teach an old dog new tricks’. This was a 
startling discovery in an age in which child labour in the mills 


1, Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, [Report.] A Design for 
Democracy: an abridgement of a report. . . commonly called the 1919 Report, London, Max Parrish, 
1956, p. 53-5- 
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was justified on the ground that children could not learn skills 
after the age of 7. Experience with adults had revealed that they 
frequently made more rapid progress in their studies than children. 

An even more important discovery resulted from the experience 
gained in the latter part of the nineteenth and the first decades 
of the twentieth centuries. This was the growing realization that 
there were many subjects which could only be studied with value 
by adults. A child can hardly be expected to appreciate much 
that is significant in great art, drama or literature. These are 
created by adults for adults. No child can really appreciate Othello, 
for example, for he is too immature to have any real understanding 
of the emotions which determine the acts of an Othello or a Iago. 
Children can have little understanding of political, philosophical 
or social questions. Experience of life and responsibilities is re- 
quired before such studies become meaningful. 

Even those who have been fortunate enough to receive a sound 
education in the traditional sense need to continue their studies 
not merely because there are subjects which have meaning for 
them only later in life but also because of the need for continual 
growth and development. Education is required to broaden their 
interests and to keep their intellectual faculties alert and flexible. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DEFINITION 


A recognition of the varying ways in which the term ‘adult edu- 
cation’ has been interpreted, if not defined, is important to an 
understanding of the attitude of delegates at Elsinore and to an 
appreciation of the change in adult education thinking between 
Elsinore and Montreal. During the late nineteenth and more par- 
ticularly during the first decades of the twentieth century in the 
United Kingdom, the use of the term ‘adult education’ became 
in practice attached to the higher liberal education of adults— 
to the type of adult education, in fact, which had been the 
particular contribution of workers’ education in Great Britain 
and of the folk high schools in Scandinavia. 

This restriction had the justification that it limited the use of 
the term to that part of education which was specifically ‘adult’ 
in that it dealt with subject areas which could have little meaning 
to children or adolescents. 

Even before the distinction between ‘remedial education’ and 
‘adult education’ was made, some limitations were placed upon 
what should be included within the framework of the adult edu- 
cation provided. It excluded, for example, vocational education 
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for adults. In Great Britain, Mansbridge had been quite emphatic 
that adult education was concerned with life but not with live- 
lihood. 

Grundtvig and his followers in Denmark were just as emphatic 
that the adult education they were planning to provide did not 
include vocational or professional training. The principal of the 
first folk high school established in Denmark, in 1844, made 
the point very clear in his inaugural address. ‘No one is to be 
trained here’, he said, ‘for a future profession or to be given 
knowledge which will enable him to secure a livelihood. It is 
assumed that the young desire to be, and will remain, peasants 
and citizens, and all we want to do is to teach them what is neces- 
sary if they are to behave as independent and mature members 
of the community.’! 

As the definition hardened, however, it became still more res- 
trictive. It not only excluded the vocational education of adults 
but confined itself to adults who were literate. It was no longer 
concerned with ‘remedial’ education in terms of adult literacy 
nor with ‘remedial’ education for adults who had missed a secon- 
dary education. It could no longer include within its framework 
a wide range of ‘deliberate efforts by which men and women 
attempt to satisfy their thirst for knowledge, to equip themselves 
for their responsibilities as citizens and members of society or 
to find opportunities for self-expression’? The definition had 
hardened in a way which was to create confusion and bedevil 
international discussions on adult education both before and after 
Elsinore, but it was far from narrow. 

The boldness of conception and vision gave the definition a 
grandeur which goes far to explain the grip it gained on men’s 
minds. The views and practices of the early principals of the Danish 
folk high schools have a stirring quality about them which makes 
them appear refreshingly alive even today. Høgsbro, one of the 
early principals at the Rodding folk high school, wrote in 1853: 
‘The folk high school shall not foster blind fanatics, but enlightened, 
conscientious citizens. It shall give the pupils as true a picture of 
actual conditions as possible; it shall draw their attention to diffe- 
rent conceptions, emphasizing the main arguments for and against 
them; it shall endeavour to rouse consciousness of common pro- 
blems, and stimulate interest in their solution by developing the 
powers of its pupils—powers of the heart as well as those of the 
head—and thereby enable them to tackle them; but solutions 


1. J. Novrup, Adult Education in Denmark, Copenhagen, Det Danske Forlag, 1952, p. 20-1. 
2, Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, op. cit, p. 59. 
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themselves must not be given. Only then will their minds really 
be their own; only in this way will they, as independent and active 
men, be able to enter upon the life of a citizen... 1 

In Denmark, the approach was to arouse interest, to ‘enliven’ 
the mind so that ‘enlightenment’ could be achieved. In Great 
Britain the approach was not dissimilar but aimed rather at an 
élite of the working class—the few able and intelligent workers 
who were prepared to submit themselves to a rigorous and pro- 
longed academic discipline. In both countries, however, the actual 
subject matter studied was less important than the mental and 
intellectual training involved. The educational process was based 
upon teaching people not what to think but how to think. It is 
easy to see in retrospect the way in which the contribution of the 
Scandinavian folk high schools and of workers’ education in Great 
Britain tended to dominate adult education thinking over the 
first 50 years of the twentieth century. Practice tended to define 
‘adult education’ and the definition which emerged from this 
practice caused confusion even in countries where the tradition 
was most firmly established. The attempt to carry it over into 
international discussions created difficulties in communication 
which must be examined a little more closely when we consider 
the deliberations at Elsinore and Montreal. 


1. J. Novrup, op. cit., p. 24. 


CHAPTER II 


ELSINORE—THE BACKGROUND 
AND THE TASKS 


Developments in industry and trade, in scientific knowledge and 
technological application, had created by the first decades of the 
twentieth century a world of closely interrelated contacts and 
tensions. Improvements in transport and communication made 
the world smaller. Industrialization was already establishing a 
world economy and sharpening worldwide competition for control 
of markets, sources of raw materials, and profitable avenues of 
capital investment. Industrialization was also changing the nature 
of modern warfare; future wars would not be won without mobi- 
lization of all national resources—both human and material, All 
these factors created a situation in which wars, wherever they 
started, were almost certain to affect all mankind. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The need for some form of organization to encourage discussion of 
the causes of international tension, and to provide machinery for 
the peaceful solution of international disputes was recognized even 
in the nineteenth century. It took the disaster of the first world war 
to bring into being the League of Nations. Disillusionment with 
the achievements of the League between 1919 and 1938 could not 
blind the world to the continuing need for some international 
organization. Even during the darkest days of the second world 
war much consideration was given to ideas for improving the 
machinery of international consultation and action. One of the 
first steps taken by the victors in the second world war was the 
creation of the United Nations Organization. 

The League of Nations had been unable to solve the 
disagreements of Member States, or to prevent aggression in 
Manchuria in 1931, or in Abyssinia in 1935; it had been helpless 
in the face of the growing international tension which precipitated 
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the second world war. But the League’s history is not by any 
means one of complete failure. It achieved much, particularly 
through such specialized agencies as the International Labour 
Office. The history of the United Nations during the first 15 years 
of its existence does not differ greatly from its predecessor in this 
respect. Much of the success achieved in international co-operation 
during this period has been the result of the work of its specialized 
agencies, agencies such as the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

One of the new specialized agencies created in 1945 was the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
It was this specialized agency which in 1949, only four years after 
it was established, called the international conference on adult 
education at Elsinore. 


THE BRAVE NEW WORLD 


How did the world appear to the delegates gathered at this first 
Unesco World Conference on adult education? Which problems 
seemed the most pressing? What did they see as the tasks facing 
adult education? 

Scientific and technological changes had certainly not ceased in 
1949, but the lines of their development were blurred, their 
potentialities of rapid acceleration obscured. The picture was 
confused by almost 35 years of destruction, stagnation and painful 
reconstruction. The consequences of industrialization in the 
nineteenth century were frequently harsh and ugly, but there 
was a buoyant undercurrent of hope and confidence in the ultimate 
future, a feeling of progress and achievement. At the dawn of this 
century men assured themselves that progress was evolutionary 
and that its end result would be a ‘Brave New World’. Fi ifty years 
later, after two world wars and the depression of the 1930’s, men 
were more wary of the breakdown of civilization than confident 
of unending progress. The dream of a new kind of world had 
degenerated, at its best, into the narcotic Brave New World of 
Aldous Huxley, or, at its worst, into the nightmare of Orwell’s 1984- 

It is true, of course, that both the dreams and the nightmares 
were essentially phenomena of Western civilization. Both the easy 
optimism of the nineteenth century and the pessimism so charac- 
teristic of the first half of the twentieth were moods of Western man 
rather than of all mankind, perhaps because it was in the West 
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that modern science and technology emerged, that the industrial 
revolution had its beginnings and that speed of change had been 
most rapid. In any case these ideas profoundly influenced the 
discussions and decisions at Elsinore, for the delegates to the first 
Unesco World Conference on Adult Education, as we have seen, 
came predominantly from the countries of the West—from Europe 
and North America. 

The outbreak of the first world war in August 1914. marked the 
end of an age. The four years of war in which a generation died, 
in which the capital resources of so many advanced industrial 
countries were destroyed and in which the normal development 
of industry and trade was distorted, brought to an end the too easy 
assumption of unending progress. The Armistice of 1918 brought 
a wave of relief, but, if it aroused hopes that the world could 
return to the steady march of progress, such hopes were soon 
disappointed. Four years of savage fighting were followed by 
revolution and peripheral war, inflation and economic collapse, 
uneven recovery and painful reconstruction. 

Even as the world groped its way toward economic normality 
in the latter part of the 1920’s, it was gripped by the paralysing 
depression of the 1930’s. Men and machines were idle throughout 
the industrial countries of the world while the less industrialized 
countries despairingly destroyed foodstuffs and raw materials 
they could no longer sell. International trade dwindled to a trickle. 
Capital investment faltered and stopped. Even in richly endowed 
countries like the United States of America, almost untouched 
by the war, progress was replaced by uncertainty and stagnation. 
Franklin Roosevelt could say on his inauguration as President of 
the United States of America in 1932 that, in the richest and most 
highly industrialized country in the world, one-third of the people 
were ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed. 

When after 1935 machines began to move, rates of capital 
investment to quicken, international trade to return to normal and 
the hard core of unemployment slowly to dissolve, economic 
improvement brought little hope with it. Recovery seemed too 
clearly and too closely related to international tension and the 
requirements of a newer, bigger armament race: the second world 
war loomed on the horizon. 


MAN AND DEMOCRACY 


Not only had the first world war and its aftermath destroyed faith 
in the ability of industrialization and technical development to 
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ensure a steadily increasing prosperity; it had also undermined 
confidence in man’s ability to control his own destiny through 
democratic procedures. In the 1930’s democracy was on the 
retreat. In country after country the ‘individual man’ of the 
nineteenth century was turning into the ‘mass-man’ of the 
twentieth, and this mass-man was surrendering his rights, and his 
responsibility to make decisions, to leaders often contemptuous 
of democracy. The faith that universal education would provide 
men with an intellectual discretion to guide all their judgements 
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for two dangers continually threaten the world: order and disorder. 

‘When he picks up a skull, it is a famous one. “Whose was it?” 
This was Leonardo. He invented the flying man but the flying 
man has not done quite what the inventor intended; we know that 
today the flying man astride his mighty swan (il grande uccelo sopra 
del dosso del suo magno cecero) has other things to do than to fetch 
snow from the mountain tops to scatter it, on hot days, in the 
streets of the cities. . . . This other skull is that of Leibnitz, who 
dreamed of universal peace. . . . 

‘Hamlet is not sure what to do with all these skulls. Supposing he 
left them behind! ... — Will he cease to be himself? His terribly 
penetrating mind considers the path from war to peace. That way 
is far darker and more dangerous than the way from peace to war 3 
it troubles all the nations. “ And I”, he says, “ I, the intellect of 
Europe, what will become of me...?” And what is peace? 
Peace is perhaps that state in which the natural enmity of men 
takes shape in creation instead of being turned to destruction, as 
in war. It is the time of creative competition and the struggle to 
produce. But am I not weary of producing? Have I not exhausted 
the urge to rash experiment and had recourse too often to subtle 
compounds? Must I follow the rest of the world and copy Polonius, 
who is now the editor of a big newspaper? Or Laertes, who is 
something in the air force? . . . 

‘Farewell, ye ghosts! The world needs you no more. Nor me. 
The world which gives the name of progress to its fatal desire for 
certainties, is trying to combine the advantages of death with the 
good of life. There is still some confusion, but yet a little while and 
all will be explained; we shall at last see the miracle of an animal 
society, the perfect ant-heap for ever more.’ 

Jean Guéhenno went on to point out that if Valéry’s grim 
meditations in 1920 bore witness to the profound despair, the 
dreadful doubts and the immense weariness which characterized 
Europe at that time, these feelings themselves had been powerful 
factors in leading the Western world further and further on the 
downward path. What, he asked, would the delegates to the 
Elsinore conference in 1949 add to Valéry’s meditations if they 
were bold enough to continue them on the battlements at Elsinore 
2g years later? ‘I shall say nothing here’, he said, ‘lest I cast 
gloom over the discussions—of all we have been forced to learn of 
man and men in the last 10 years. I shall not speak of that world 
which another of our writers has called the “concentration world * 
and which stretches far beyond the boundaries of the concentration 
camps, for it perhaps involves us all; we bear a great blemish. We 
now know that Sade was right and that man is that, too, “that” of 
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ing week. Seen from the point of view of 50 years ago, the 
achievements of today are astonishing. . . . 

‘But now we find ourselves having apparently achieved power 
and not knowing how to use it. The need which adult education, I 
would suggest, must today above all things meet is this need to find 
significance in our work, to find significant and creative possibilities 
in our leisure time, and to know how our political responsibilities as 
citizens of our country, as citizens of the world, can be discharged. 
And so, whereas power was what 50 years ago the adult educator 
wanted to help the people to get, now it is the knowledge of how 
to use power—and the means of preventing the abuse of power 
by those who control the new methods of mass persuasion’.? 

Sir John Maud’s listeners were conscious of this responsibility 
of adult education. They knew that, if people were to have any 
control over the changes revolutionizing their world, they had to 
be informed enough to exert their influence wisely within the 
framework of democratic political institutions. Democracy is not 
a simple or easy form of political organization to make work well. 
To be effective it must be based upon an electorate competent 
to understand, and judge upon, the complex problems facing 
society. Only education can produce such an electorate. 

With so many recent examples of the rise of other forces before 
them, it was natural that the delegates should be particularly 
concerned with education for civic responsibility. Their conclusions 
in this field were summed up by the introduction to the report of 
Commission 1: ‘Each individual does not live alone, or for himself 
only; he belongs to family, economic, social and national groups 
towards which he has certain obligations. A democratic education 
has to ensure a harmonious balance between the individual’s 
rights to a personal, free and human life and his duties towards the 
community to which he belongs. Thus it is the task of adult 
education to provide individuals with the knowledge essential for 
the performance of their economic, social and political functions 
and especially to enable them, through participation in the life of 
their communities, to live a fuller and more harmonious life, 
Accordingly, the aim of adult education is not so much to provide 
instruction as to ensure a training: it seeks to create an atmosphere 
of intellectual curiosity, social freedom and tolerance and to 
stimulate in each person the demand and the capacity to take 
part in the development of the cultural life of his day.’? 


1, John Maud, ‘The Significance of Adult Education’, 
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the refined. This has created a gulf between the ordinary people 
and the intellectuals, whose affectation and over-nicety have 
become more and more foreign to the crowd.”} 

Jean Guéhenno, in his address to the conference, approached 
the same problem from a slightly different point of view. He, too, 
was concerned with the disintegration of culture in modern society 
and the growing gulf between the average adult and the intellectual 
or specialist. Speaking at Elsinore he said: ‘Our profession, our life 
demands the belief that the great wisdom latent in men is waiting 
to be stirred and to become conscious and active. Even people 
in our profession must perhaps be simple enough to think that 
things are still going so badly in the world only because this latent 
wisdom is not taken into sufficient account. The leaders of world 
affairs often scorn that wisdom. In some cases, their culture has 
become only a great sophistry; they employ it solely to justify their 
domination. The man who can speak is very influential among 
those who cannot. Isocrates seems to have had more disciples 
than Socrates in the history of mankind. I remember beginning 
my adult life with a protest against this terrible trickery and a 
denunciation of the gulf there then was, and perhaps still is, 
between humanity and the humanities, between the great mass 
of mankind and an aristocratic and sophisticated culture that 
was losing the will and the power of deliverance. There is no 
problem more urgent than the reconciliation of erudite thought 
and popular instinct, basing the policy of both on the hope of 
enlightenment cherished by all men.’? 


THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 


Industrialization, in spite of the problems it brought in its train, 
had at least provided in the advanced industrial countries a rising 
standard of living, a longer expectation of life and shorter hours 
of work. The shorter working hours and the provision of holidays 
with pay gave millions of workers leisure time for interests and 
activities unconnected with gaining a livelihood. The emergence 
of leisure represented a challenge to adult education, for it provided 
time for people to acquire knowledge and the opportunity to come 
to studies less exhausted in body and mind. At the same time the 
wise and balanced use of leisure made available by industrial 


progress soon became a matter of national concern. It is strange 
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that one of the most valued contributions of the technological 
revolution, the gift of leisure, should so soon come to be regarded 
as a problem. 

Education for leisure thus became one of the major concerns 
for those responsible for adult education policies. As early as 1941, 
eight years before the Elsinore conference, Sir Richard Livingstone 
had drawn attention to the new task. ‘Aristotle may have gone 
too far when he said that the object of education was to help men 
to use their leisure rightly’, he said. ‘But we have treated the 
majority as if they were to have no leisure, or as if it did not matter 
how they used what leisure they had. Art, music, science, literature 
were for the few. The rest were disinherited from some of the 
purest and highest pleasures. They might be machines or animals; 
men in the full sense of the word they could not be. That is the 
type of democracy with which we have been, and are, content, 
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a principle of government the mere mention of which would 
warrant a protest. Those leisure hours of the worker’s life that we 
would like to see filled with understanding and beauty, with truth 
and poetry, are so hard won that to use them for the purpose of 
inoculating him with the drug of mass adulation, to which all 
demagogues resort when they set out to anaesthetize their followers, 
must be considered a breach of trust. To rescue the adult from the 
third-rate pleasures in which his wages sometimes enable him to 
indulge is of course an excellent motive. But the more excellent 
the motive, the more heinous would be the deception if that 

motive were invoked with the object of regimenting the worker’s 

spare time after having ordered his day’s work. There can be 

no question of substituting for drinking and gambling the political 

dance before the tribal gods. We have seen with our own eyes 

what ‘Hitler and Mussolini made of the Dopolavoro: frenzied 

masses caught up in noisy, ostentatious celebrations, in aggressive 

parades which were bound to end in the bloody nightmare of war. 

‘The aim of our congress is entirely different, for we are convinced 
that to educate is to liberate.’ 


LIMITING OF ADULT EDUCATION TO AN ELITE 


The failure of universal and compulsory elementary education to 
provide an educated democracy was obvious enough to delegates 
at Elsinore. Some governments in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries had provided widespread educational facilities for 
children between the ages of 6 and 14, but usually only under 
pressure and often with cautious reluctance. The aims of govern- 
ments in their educational policy were seldom either high or 
imaginative enough to meet the changing needs of society, and 
their parsimony in the past 50 years is regrettable. Mankind, during 
this period, has undoubtedly paid a heavy price for such frugality. 
Man’s conscience by the 1940’s was stirred by the feeling that 
there was something wrong, something ridiculous, in fact, in 
turning children out of school just at the stage when they might 
have started to think. - 

The attitudes of nineteenth and early twentieth-century govern- 
ments towards education are understandable, however regrettable 
they may appear in retrospect. In the past no society had been 
able to afford more than a handful of educated people, and past 
experience hardly suggested that a society would need more than a 
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handful even if it could afford them. In the modern world the 
position is being reversed. Modern society cannot be fully effective 
if anyone is educated to less than the limit of his actual capacity to 
learn. The uneducated are fast becoming an economic liability. In 
addition, the history of the 1930’s and 1940’s had demonstrated 
only too vividly the dangers which lie in a partly educated demo- 
cracy. Jean Guéhenno drew attention to the unhappy relationship 
between an educational system turning out uneducated literates 
and the rise of totalitarianism. ‘We cannot contemplate unmoved’, 
he said, ‘those generations of young men who, every July, leave 
school at the age of 13 or 14 and henceforth are at the mercy of 
chance alone for the development of their capacity of thought. 
It is true that they can read. But at every street corner they are 
assailed by the loud-speaker, the wireless and the newspaper. These 
young peasants and workmen are a prey to every form of propa- 
ganda. All parties struggle for control ofthese simple and defenceless 
young people in whose hands the fut 
a choice? What a clamour all a 
by the prejudices of his fami! 
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MACHINERY FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


One final aspect of the discussions and decisions of the Elsinore con- 
ference remains to be examined: the delagates’ views of the tasks 
facing adult education in the sphere of international understanding, 

The attitude which emerged from the discussions at Elsinore 
reflected the essentially Western—if not West European—character 
of the conference. When delegates spoke about the challenge to 
adult educators created by the deterioration of the material, 
spiritual and moral fabric of civilized life, it was natural, and 
possibly inevitable, that they should be speaking of the more 
advanced industrial countries of the world, and particularly of the 
industrial nations of West Europe. 

As a result close consideration was given to the problems of the 
adult education movement in European countries recently released 
from totalitarianism, such as Germany, while scant attention was 
given to the problems of adult education in non-European countries 
emerging from authoritarian rule such as Japan. Discussions 
revealed a deep concern with the role and contribution of voluntary 
organizations in adult education. Yet here again only in Europe 
and North America had voluntary organizations made a significant 
contribution, both in pin-pointing the needs of sectional groups 
and in finding ways to meet those needs. In many countries of the 
world the needs themselves were too great and complex, the 
recognition of the role of adult education too sudden, to permit of 
the emergence of voluntary organizations strong enough, expe- 
rienced enough or with large enough resources to enable them to 
play a similar role. If such countries awaited the development of 
voluntary organizations to provide adult education services they 
might have to wait a long time. 

European experience was naturally reflected in the recommen- 
dations made by the conference when future international co- 
operation and action were under consideration. It was agreed 
that if the aims of the Elsinore conference and of Unesco were to 
be achieved there must be an effective worldwide adult education 
movement. It was also agreed, however, that it was still too early 
to consider the establishment of a permanent international orga- 
nization for adult education. What appeared necessary at that 
stage was more effective machinery for securing co-operation 
among the organizations and leaders of adult education throughout 
the world. It seemed clear that such machinery could most 
effectively function through Unesco and its facilities. 

The conference, therefore, recommended that (a) Unesco be 
invited to set up at the earliest possible moment a consultative 
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committee on adult education. This was to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Unesco Adult Education Division and to help 
Unesco implement the recommendations of the conference; (b) the 
consultative committee should be composed of representatives of 
the most important agencies engaged in adult education, including 
voluntary bodies, and of some representatives drawn from inter- 
national bodies recognized by Unesco; and that (c) the compo- 
Sition of the committee should be determined by Unesco with due 
regard to geographical distribution and the differing states of 
development in adult education. 
There could be little criticism of t 


represented, if implemented, an important step forward in creat- 
ing continuing machinery for international co-operation and 
action in the field of adult education. Yet their effectiveness 
depended to a marked degree upon the definition given to the 
term ‘adult education’ and, in practice, upon the limitations 
implicit in the proposal that the consultative committee should 
advise not Unesco but the Adult Education Division of Unesco. 

It is necessary first to examine the definition of adult education 
which dominated Unesco’s conception of this field in the early 
stages, and which was accepted by an influential section of the 
delegates present at Elsinore. Secondly, we will look at the position 
of the Adult Education Division of Unesco within the general 
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Such a definition was unduly restrictive and difficulties were 
bound to arise when it was applied at the international level. It 
excluded the vocational and professional education of adults and 
therefore perpetuated a division between vocational and liberal 
education which was both unreal and harmful. Worse still, it 
excluded from the field of adult education more than half the 
adults in the world, for, in 1949, much the largest proportion of 
the world’s people were lacking ‘a general standard of literacy 
resulting from compulsory childhood education’. 

Many representatives at Elsinore from other countries in Europe 
and North America gave a wider definition to the term ‘adult 
education’ both in speech and in programme practice, yet the 
background of adult education in their own countries was suffi- 
ciently akin to that in Great Britain for the stress on ‘the liberal 
education of adults’ implicit in the English definition to be accepted 
without much resistance. 

Even before the delegates met at Elsinore, British and Scandi- 
navian experience and traditions in adult education had influenced 
the organizational! structure of Unesco. The term‘ adult education’ 
was attached to a minor division within the Education Department 
of Unesco. Literacy and fundamental education were seen as 
‘closely related to, but distinguishable from, adult education’. 

The fact that the title ‘Adult Education Division’ was given to 
one of the smaller administrative sub-sections within Unesco 
proved an unhappy development. It tended to give the impression 
that the work of this division was the only work in adult education 
undertaken by Unesco. Worse still, it conveyed the impression 
that the type of work undertaken by the division was, in the view 
of Unesco, ‘adult education’ and that the other educational work 
undertaken by Unesco with, or on behalf of, adults was not ‘adult 
education’. It was little help that at periodic seminars or confe- 
rences Unesco leaders would point out that much of the work of 
other divisions or departments represented a contribution to 
‘adult education’. The use of the term ‘adult education’ to describe 
one small division was certain to create confusion (a) as to the 
importance Unesco attached to adult education, and (b) as to the 
type of activities which came within its scope. 

Unesco’s use of the term ‘adult education’ in this way is under- 
standable. British and Scandinavian educators had a similar 
conception, and their influence on Unesco policy was by no means 
insignificant. The recommendations of the delegates at Elsinore 
strengthened the trend already present in Unesco thinking. As a 
result, Unesco’s contribution to adult education at the international 
level, though certainly important, remained unco-ordinated and 
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dispersed. To the outside world Unesco’s programme in adult 
education (or at least the programme given the official title of 
‘adult education’) was restricted in scope and size. Since resources 
available to the Adult Education Division were severely limited, 
the division had to concentrate on limited objectives even within 
its already narrow definition of adult education. 

The division, after 1949, concentrated a great deal ofits resources 
and energies in the field of ‘worker’s education’. This suited the 
special responsibilities of the Division of Adult Education as it had 
been constituted. Some of the major workers’ educational orga- 
nizations in Great Britain and Europe were among the most active 
organizations accepting the limited definition of ‘adult education’. 
It also seemed to fit in with Unesco’s policy of trying to make the 
greatest impact on the greatest possible number of people. In all 
countries workers form the largest social group and, moreover, the 
social group which remains, relatively speaking, the most edu- 
cationally underprivileged. The composition of the Elsinore 


conference and the structure of the Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education created on its recommendation encouraged 
this line of approach. It could be argued, however, that this 
concentration of effort conveyed the impression that Unesco 
equated ‘adult education’ with ‘workers’ education’, Misunder- 
standing on this point might not, in itself, hay 
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CHAPTER III 


CHANGE IN THE INDUSTRIALLY 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


To the delegate at Elsinore change appeared as much a charac- 
teristic feature of modern society as it did to his successor at Mont- 
real. But in 1949 change appeared to be much more a matter of 
violent fluctuations than a process of continuing and continuous 
development, a sudden deterioration as frequently as a dramatic 
advance. Two world wars and the stagnation of a worldwide 
depression had obscured the achievements and possibilities of the 
scientific and technological revolution. In most of the more ad- 
vanced industrialized countries energies and resources in 1949 
were mobilized for reconstruction. Their efforts represented a 
desperate attempt to get back to the levels of production achieved 
before the world depression of the 1930’s. In 1949 food rationing 
was still in operation in most of the so-called developed countries. 
In Western Europe restoration of industrial efficiency and economic 
stability remained dependent upon large-scale financial and tech- 


nical assistance from the United States under the Marshall 
Aid Plan. 


TOWARDS AN EDUCATED SOCIETY 


Fifty years ago few human brains received any training above the 
elementary education level. A high proportion of those who 
were fortunate enough to obtain a higher education became 
lawyers, clergymen or entered other professions concerned with 
traditional knowledge. Even in the relatively advanced industrial 
countries only a tiny minority of available brains were brought 
into contact with the rapidly accumulating body of human know- 
ledge. Most people continued to travel through life as ignorant of 
science and technology as their ancestors had been 200, 300 or 
500 years earlier. Even in relatively rich countries such as the Uni- 
ted Sates, earning a living did not provide much opportunity 
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part of the twentieth centuries but they bore little resemblance 
to the great organizations of today. The greatest of them would 
not rate inclusion in any list of the 500 largest corporations of this 
modern age. They could still be handled by their owners. Today 
the resources are too great, the organizational problems too 
complex. Industry has moved from the stage of ‘magnates’ to the 
stage of ‘managers’. The horror of mechanized man, the robot 
of the conveyor system, has vanished with the advent of shorter 
working hours, the impact of industrial psychology and the modern 
factory. Today we are more concerned with ‘organizational man’, 
with ‘the lonely crowd’, and with the ‘ad-mass society’ of the 
‘hidden persuaders’. We are disturbed at the human and social 
problems created by our technological successes. Yet it is the 
divorce between ownership and management and the emergence 
ofnew concepts of management that have made the mass consump- 
tion economy possible. 


ACCELERATION IN RATE OF CHANGE 


If the compound interest effect of capital investment has brought 
all the advanced industrial countries to the stage of economic 
maturity and most to the beginnings of a mass consumption 
economy; if improvements in education and constantly in- 
creasing investment in research are accelerating the use of exis- 
ting scientific and technological skills, the discovery of new know- 
ledge and methods has also given men control over forces which 
can now destroy all mankind. Man, who has lived in the know- 
ledge of his own death, has to learn to live under the possibility 
of the death of all mankind. 

The ability to split and to fuse the atom marked the beginning 
of a new age in man’s technological development. When Ruther- 
ford first demonstrated in 1919 that the atom could be split under 
laboratory conditions, there were few scientists, including Ruther- 
ford himself, who believed that it would be possible to utilize 
the new knowledge for the practical production of power and 
energy. Even as late as 1938 many of the leading nuclear physicists 
were convinced that, although it was known theoretically that 
matter could be converted into energy, there was no prospect 
of it being achieved in practice. Yet four years later the first 
nuclear reactor came into operation in Chicago, and seven years 
later the first atomic bomb was exploded. In the same way 
scientists concerned with the production of the bomb doubted 
whether nuclear energy could be used for peaceful purposes 
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for many decades. Yet in 1955 Great Britain was planning 
to produce 1,500 to 2,000 MW of atomic power by 1965 and 
a year later raised the target to 5,000 MW. The rapid intro- 
duction of atomic power for peaceful purposes over the last 
decade illustrates the extent to which new scientific knowledge 
can be speedily translated from academic theory into practical 
industrial use, and it would be easy enough to give other such 
examples. 

The compound interest effect of capital accumulation was 
leading the industrially advanced nations through mass produc- 
tion to mass consumption. Industrial productivity had provided 
the basis for the emergence of the welfare state. It had permitted 
the release of the young from work for longer and more thorough 
periods of educational training. It had provided the resources for 
an ever-increasing investment in research which led to new disco- 
veries, which led to new technological advances, which led to 
higher productivity. 

All of these factors comin 
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but steady rate of change-over to automation will bring a marked 
rise in unemployment. 

One of the most modern automatic factories in the world is a 
motor car engine factory in Detroit. It produces a finished auto- 
mobile engine every two and a half minutes, and only a few 
workers supervise the machines and change tools at intervals. 
At Harworth in England an automated factory produces two 
million light bulbs a day and the only human intervention is to 
ensure adequate supplies of raw material.+ 

In 1950 the Russians built a plant for making car pistons. The 
only manpower used in the process is the initial loading of the alu- 
minium ingots. After that the processes of casting, trimming, heat 
treatment, hardness testing, all the machining processes (turning, 
grooving, drilling, polishing), degreasing, tinplating and washing 
are automatic. The work of g men per shift turns out 3,500 pis- 
tons a day. It is claimed that the total staff has been cut by 75 per 
cent and the number of manual workers required to one-sixteenth 
of the original total, while production costs are down to one-half 
of non-automated costs.* 

Norbert Wiener, the American mathematician who parti- 
cipated in the development of cybernetic devices, had little doubts 
about the potential benefits of automation but, like many others, 
held a gloomy view of its initial consequences. ‘How and when 
the new machines will be introduced’, he said, ‘naturally depends 
on economic conditions. I think it will take roughly 10 to 20 
years before they are finally accepted. . . . Whenever that may be, 
the initial period of the introduction of the new machines will lead 
to an era of confusion... . 

‘Let us remember that the robot—quite apart from our ideas 
about whether it does or does not possess feelings—is the exact 
equivalent of the slave. Any working operation which seeks to 
compete with slave labour must adapt itself to the economic 
conditions of slavery. It is very clear that the result will be a time 
of unemployment, compared with which the depression of the 
thirties will seem a joke. . . . Thus the new industrial revolution is a 
two-edged sword. It can be used for the good of mankind provided 
that mankind survives long enough to enter upon an era where this 
is possible. If we follow the clearly visible pattern of our traditional 
behaviour, and remain faithful to our traditional idolizing of progress 
and the fifth freedom—freedom to exploit—it is practically certain 
that we shall have a decade or more of depression and despair.’* 


1, Heinz Gartman, Science as History, London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1960, p. 250. 
2. L. Landon Goodman, Man and Automation, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd., 1957, p. 111. 
3. Heinz Gartman, op. cit., p. 253-4- 
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Possibly not many experts would be prepared to take quite so 
gloomy a view of immediate prospects, but most would agree 
that, whatever the long-run benefits of automation, the social 
and economic problems it will pose in the short run are likely 
to be acute. Society will be faced by the need for understanding 
the changes it will bring and must be prepared for the responsibili- 
ties they will invoke. A public opinion poll was held in Detroit 
in which people were asked to write down their fears in order of 
magnitude. The subject that headed the list was fear of war, 
but to the surprise of the organizers, the second was fear of auto- 


mation.1 Industry and the community must be prepared to face 


up to the task of providing economic security and adequate re- 
training facilities for th 


ose thrown out of work by automation. 
In referring to the Russian experiment in automating a car 
piston factory, it was pointed out that the new processes required 
75 per cent less labour. The significant point, however, was that 
requirements for manual labour fell by over go per cent. Automa- 
tion does away with the demand for unskilled or semi-skilled labour 
and replaces it by a demand for skilled technologists. The need 
for ed 


ucational training programmes for adults who must acquire 
higher technical skills becomes urgent. 
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many purposes should end in a general uncertainty of purposes 
that we should get so far only to be so deeply puzzled.’? 

When the welfare state and full employment are based upon a 
mass consumption economy, the need to understand the nature 
of the changes taking place becomes more pressing. Professor 
Hallenbeck takes up this question. ‘Today’, he writes, ‘most 
people find themselves in a world where everything changes. 
They seldom settle down. They take new jobs in different commu- 
nities where they often must adjust to a different climate, other 
patterns of living, new sets of mores and values, where they must 
make new friends and establish new connexions. People also must 
constantly adapt to the material innovations which bring about 
alterations in their habits of living, in their responsibilities, and 
in their relationships. New problems of living together in commu- 
nities, nation and world also have their impact upon individuals. 
The personal equipment required to live in such a world is vastly 
different from that which made for effective living where things 
stayed put. 

“This new world of rapid change is not a disorderly world. The 
basis of its order, however, is not that things stay as they have 
been, but that disarrangements have continuity and are related to 
consequences which can be depended upon. Nor is this an insecure 
world. Its security, however, is based not on one’s confidence 
that things will not change, but rather on one’s confidence that 
one can understand the changes which will take place and has the 
knowledge and capacity to meet and take advantage of the changes 
with the resources at hand. One does not come by this kind of 
capacity “naturally”, nor has it been a product of the tradition- 
bound curriculum in schools. 

‘It is quite as possible to learn to live in a changing world as it 
is to learn to live in a static world. ... 

‘The job of adult education is to help people to understand the 
basis of order and security in a world of rapid change and to 
build their goals realistically in fitting terms; and to help people 
to understand their problems, discover the resources which are 
available to them and to find the way to solve their problems and 
to reach their goals under current circumstances. . » « 7 

The citizen of the advanced industrial countries, however confi- 
dent he may be in rising standards of living and ever-rising po Te 
tivity, has problems enough to chasten his optimism. Apart from 


m à i i . cit, p: 31. 

1. Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, on. P = 

2. W. C. Hallenbeck, ‘The Function and Place of Adult Education in American poaa aN 
Handbook of Adult Education in the United States, Chicago, Adult Education Association of the 
USA, 1960, p. 30-1. 
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his own insecurities, those of the rest of the world cannot but 
trouble him. Rising standards of living and increasing productivity 
are limited to a small group of nations. For the greater part of ne 
world’s population, poverty, ignorance and stagnation are stil 
the characteristic features of the environment. Not only are the 
rich getting richer, but the poor, in the international sense, are 
getting poorer. As Mr. H. W. Singer? pointed out, the world real 
income fer capita, and with it the standards of living of the average 
human being, is probably lower now than 25 years ago ant 

perhaps lower than in 1900, because the nations raising their 
economic standard are a shrinking portion of world population. 
This disparity between the affluent societies and the economically 
underdeveloped ones is troubling the conscience and the conscious- 
ness of the world. If the rise of anti-colonialism, within colonial 
powers as well as within the colonies, is making a half-free world 


impossible, man is also beginning to question whether the world 
can remain indefinitely half rich and half poor. 


—— 


1. H. W. Singer, ‘Economic P; gress i 
1949, New York, Ne a aan 
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CHAPTER, IV 


CHANGE IN THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Delegates to the 1949 conference were acutely conscious of many 
problems facing the industrial West but only dimly aware of prob- 
lems elsewhere. Neither in the prepared speeches nor in the 
reports of the commissions was there any close examination of 
the changes taking place in the non-Western parts of the world 
or of the implications such changes might have in terms of 
adult education needs and programmes. This is of course under- 
standable. The general composition of the conference, as we 
have seen, was predominantly West European; moreover, the 
situation in the less-developed areas of the world was by no 
means so clear as it is now. The impact of Western indus- 
trialization, science and technology upon countries in Asia and 
Africa had certainly created changes and set in motion forces 
which were building up year by year. In 1949, however, the 
situation was still too fluid for the shape of things to come to 
be seen plainly. 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma had achieved independence, 
but this independence was followed by transitional disorder and 
difficulty. In Indo-China, Indonesia and Malaya there was either 
outright revolt or post-war unrest reflected in terrorism and guerilla 
warfare in the jungles. In Africa, nationalism was simmering but 
had not resulted in any major outburst. 

Tt was difficult at that stage to assess the stimulation that events 
between 1941 and 1944 had given to nationalism in Asia. Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Cambodia and Viet-Nam gained their independence 

etween 1949 and 1954. Malaya was granted independence in 
1957. China by 1949 had freed herself from all outside control or 
influence, at least on the mainland, and once more had a govern- 
ment capable of exercising effective control over the whole of the 
vast territory including Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and Manchuria. 
The Success of nationalism in Asia was bound to have repercus- 
sions upon nationalist feelings in other areas of the world. The last 
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year or so of the decade was to see one African State after another 
gaining independence. ` 

This nationalist explosion was in part a reflection of the ideas 

of nationalism or democracy imported from the West. It repre- 
sented the desire of people everywhere to control their own desti- 
nies. The de-Europeanization of Asia and great tracts of Africa 
meant in another sense the final conquest of the world by Europe. 
Nationalism, democracy, Communism—all Western concepts— 
and above all the achievements of Western technology had fired 
the imagination of people in the underdeveloped countries. They 
were more vividly aware of industrial progress in the West, more 
sensitive to the widening gulf between their own falling standards 
of living and constantly rising ones in the industrialized countries. 
Their desire for national freedom was to a large extent based upon 
a dramatic increase in consciousness, 
They saw their national independe: 
the reorganization of their economy 
fic and industrial basis. 

To many of their leaders and to many sympathetic outsiders the 
position of their countries resembled the position of the Western 
world before the industrial revolution. With access to scientific 
knowledge and industrial technology their countries could take 
off on the path toward ‘economic maturity’ and eventually a 


‘mass consumption’ economy. Unfortunately the analogy proved 
misleading. The gap between the developed and the developing 
countries of the world showed during the ’ fifties every sign of 
g. 
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effective investment must rise to 10 per cent or more of the national 
income. Even the advanced industrial countries achieved this 
level of investment in the initial stages of ‘economic growth’ only 
at the expense of stationary or even falling standards of living for 
the majority of the people. It is only over the last 25 years, and 
particularly over the last 10 or 15, that this investment has been 
reflected in a rapid rise in standards of living for the mass of the 
workers. The income of the average worker or peasant in the under- 
developed countries, however, is far below the level of the income 
enjoyed by the average worker and peasant in Europe on the eve 
of the industrial revolution. There is less margin, therefore, for 
the harsh methods which provided the basis for capital accumu- 
lation and economic growth in the West. 

Moreover, the urge to industrialize in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world is based upon a ‘revolution in expec- 
tations’. The masses in these areas, more conscious of the dispa- 
rities in wealth which exist in the world, are determined to obtain 
a higher standard of living for themselves. Higher living standards 
in the West came only with the maturity of the industrial struc- 
ture; but industrialization in the underdeveloped countries, sought 
precisely as a means to achieve such standards, can only progress 
at their expense. 

Western countries entering upon industrial development had 
access to an international capital market. When the under- 
developed and developing countries were under the control of a 
foreign authority, they had some access to its capital resources. 
Although such investment profited the metropolitan power more 
than the indigenous inhabitants, it did provide harbour installa- 
tions, railways, bridges and roads. With the coming of inde- 
pendence access to capital resources became more difficult. Once 
freedom is gained there is a natural desire to control the exploita- 
tion of natural resources; this may lead to nationalization or to 
the imposition of restrictions on foreign investors. Fears of such 
action, however unjustified, make it more difficult for the under- 
developed countries to get the capital required for industrial 
development, Investors in the developed countries are preferring 
to seek investment opportunities in the already advanced industrial 
countries. Even capital accumulation in the non-industrialized 
countries more frequently finds its way to the industrially advanced 
areas than to investment possibilities at home. 

Barbara Ward, addressing the second annual conference of the 
Society for International Development in March 1960, questioned 
whether the emergent African States would even be as close to 
economic take-off in another 10 years as they are today. 
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‘Africa as a whole is in the very early stages of development. It 
is in the move-in to take-off, if you like—and the drama of the next 
10 years is how much nearer it is going to get to take-off, or to the 
diversification of economies, to the multiplication of skills, and to 
openings for economic development. One element of the drama 
is that, unlike some areas in the world, the Africans might concei- 
vably be further away from take-off in 1970 than they are in 1960. 
This is not because the furies of over-population are driving at 
their heels; that dilemma, as I tried to point out, Africa has so 
far been spared. No, the problem is that so many of the supports 
for development, so many of the ways in which development is 
going forward now, become much less clear if we look forward 
10 years. 


‘First of all, capital. A great deal of the capital now available 


for African development is coming from the metropolitan or ex- 
metropolitan powers in Europe. Of these, the French in parti- 
cular have made a massive effort to transfer capital to West and 
Equatorial Africa, It has probably not been less than about 
$250 million a year, which is a lot for investment in infrastructure 
—in education, health, and all the other necessities of develop- 
ment. The Colonial Welfare and Development Fund of the British 
has probably been putting in something like $70 million a year. 
The figure is a little harder to establish for the Belgian Congo 
because at least 50 per cent of the development plan funds came 
from the reinvestment of funds earned in the Congo itself, but 
nevertheless it may be that something like $50 million a year has 
been transferred from Belgium to the Congo over the last 10 years. 

‘What is quite unclear is how much of this large public in- 


vestment is going to continue when all the colonial links are 
broken. .. 1 

He ee of capital accumulation open to the underdeveloped 
or deve ies į 


ker ; » has made them less dependent 
upon the raw materials of the primary producing areas. The prices 


of most of the primary products of Africa have fallen by 10 to 12 
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per cent over recent years; copper has fallen by 25 per cent in the 
last two years. Trade between the industrially advanced countries 
is developing much more rapidly than trade between the indus- 
trial and the non-industrial countries. The trade between the 
United States and India with its 450 million people is no greater 
than the trade between the United States and Switzerland with 
its 5 million people. 

As the demand for the primary products of the emergent 
nations in the tropics rises with the rapid increase of industrial 
growth in the industrial nations, trade may rise absolutely if not 
relatively. But the underdeveloped countries are still handicapped 
by the uncertainty of world prices for their primary products; 
these prices fluctuate much more widely than the prices of the 
capital goods they require so desperately and which they must 
import. 


POPULATION 


The implications of the population explosion in terms of world 
food supplies has been recognized for some time. Unesco produced 
a number of studies on the subject in 1949 and 1950 specially 
for use in adult education study groups and classes. The problem 
is most acute in the economically underdeveloped or develo- 
ping countries. Jacob Viner says: ‘Population increase hovers like 
a menacing dark cloud over all poor countries. It can offset, and 
more than offset, the contribution to economic prosperity which all 
other factors can make,’ The approximate rate of annual popula- 
tion increase is 2.3 per cent in Latin America, 2 per cent for the 
Near East, 1.4 per cent for Africa and 1.3 per cent for the Far 
East. India’s population has increased by 44 per cent between 
1921 and 1951 as against little more than 5 per cent in the preced- 
ing 30 years. Today it is rising at the rate of 5 million a year. 

In non-industrialized countries an increase in population means 
that more people must find employment in agriculture. This 
leads to over-exploitation of soil fertility and increasing poverty. 
In almost all underdeveloped countries from one-third to one-half 
of the labour in agriculture is redundant. The same agricultural 
production could be obtained with a much smaller agricultural 
population, without any major technical or scientific changes, 
Better organization and a few more tools of quality would suffice. 
In the cities there is unemployment and, more important still, 


1. Jacob Viner, International Trade and Economic Development, Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 
1952, Pe 147-8. 
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‘under-employment’. If new production techniques were intro- 
duced and substantial capital investments made, the surplus 
work force (ignoring for the moment a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion) would present an even greater problem. A rapid rise in 
population merely makes the matter that much worse. To preserve 
even existing levels of income in the face of a rapidly rising popu- 
lation implies a rate of economic growth which few underdeveloped 
countries can afford. The cost of feeding and raising a much larger 
new generation, plus the need for additional producers’ equipment 
when they reach maturity, can leave little or no net savings for 
economic development. 

The rapid increase in population in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries reflects the impact of modern medical knowledge. Births 
have not increased, but deaths have been reduced. Public health 
measures which dramatically reduce deaths from infectious dis- 
eases can be introduced into underdeveloped countries relatively 
easily because the cost is extremely low. It has been estimated 
that public health services which lead to a rapid reduction in 
deaths can be developed for as little as 1 5 to 30 cents a person a 
year with practically no immediate impact on the cost side of the 
economy.* The implications of the introduction of modern public 
health measures in terms of population increase in a developing 


country is shown by a drop of 62 per cent in the death rate in 
Puerto Rico over recent years. 
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passed or are they to build an industrial structure based on the 
most advanced technological models? A gradual development 
would provide employment but never catch up technically with 
the more advanced industrial countries. A modern industrial 
structure would create more unemployment than ever. Modern 
industrial plants require a great deal of capital but use little 
labour. Puerto Rico spent $11 million on the first five industrial 
plants it built but the total number of workers employed was less 
than one thousand. The average job involved a capital investment 
of $11,000. The capital investment per worker employed in the 
more advanced industrial plants, such as steel, oil processing 
or chemicals, lies between $20,000 and $25,000. Even for simple 
secondary industry enterprises the investment is likely to average 
$5,000 to $7,000 dollars per worker.+ 

Professor Blackett has pointed out that ‘the high capital cost 
of industrialization is the main reason why “take-off” is such a 
difficult operation for the pre-industrial countries. This is especially 
so at present because most production goods must be imported, 
thus making heavy demands on foreign exchange, which, except 
in a few oil and mineral-producing countries, is chronically 
short’.® 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


For economic development and growth to take place and scienti- 
fic and technological change to occur, the social environment must 
encourage innovations and new techniques. Most of the non-indus- 
trial countries in the world, however, have long and well estab- 
lished cultural and social traditions rooted in a non-industrial, 
non-scientific economy and social structure. The advanced indus- 
trial countries, of course, passed through a period of social and 
cultural change, but it took place gradually and much had been 
achieved before the industrial revolution. Gunnar Myrdal? points 
out that the gradual attainment of national integration in Western 
countries involved a number of non-economic social changes, 
including: (a) increased social mobility, locally and nationally, 
which opened up areas for competition and individual advance; 


1. Hugh L. Keenleyside, ‘Obstacles and Means in International Development’, in: International 
Development Review, Vol. 2, No. 1, May 1960, Washington, D.C., The Society for International 
Development, p. 25. 

2, P. M. S. Blackett, ‘Technology and World Advancement’, in: Nature, London, Macmillan and 
Co., September 1957, p. 475. 

3. Guapee Myrdal, An International Economy, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956, 
p. 169. 
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(b) social cohesion and solidarity in the nation as a whole, which 
provided a basis for rules which applied to the whole community 
and for national taxation; and (c) increased participation by all 
citizens, at both local and national levels, in the political control 
of social processes. 

Such developments did not take place without political struggle 
nor without periods of serious social frustration and tension. On the 
whole, however, economic progress and national integration 
went ahead in a relatively peaceful, gradual process of social 
adjustment. The climate from the beginning was one of ration- 
ality, belief in advancement, and confidence in the future, and the 
adjustment took about a century to accomplish. The non-indus- 
trialized countries cannot go through the same evolutionary pro- 
cess. Their need for rapid advance is greater, their problems more 
acute. Moreover, many of these countries represent civilizations 
with a long history of cultural development. Their social structure 
is more rigid and their attitudes and ways of life more deeply 
rooted. To industrialize and reorganize on a scientific and techno- 
logical basis means the destruction of everything from the past 
which hinders social mobility, national integration and democra- 
tic growth. Technical and industrial development, even in the 
West, was not achieved without the breakdown of older, 
community life and the destruct 

Those who see rapid industri; 


I , simpler, 
ion of traditional cultures. 

s alization of the non-industrial 
countries of the world as the only solution for their problems have 
assumed, too readily, that national communities could adjust 
themselves psychologically, socially, culturally and politically to 
economic changes as they took place. Anthropologists however 


have been quick to point out the differences between the Western 
countries’ readiness for change w 


they have 


f t e and must 
ologists point out that economic 


able results in a non. industri 
~ ial 

country. They frequently suggest that economic development 

be gradual. It is just this advice that the non-industrial countries 
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Myrdal believes that! some of the bigger social reforms necessary 
for economic development, if they are well prepared, intelligently 
directed and explained, will meet no more resistance and have 
no greater adverse effects than smaller social changes in popular 
beliefs, social etiquettes and patterns of behaviour. Careful consi- 
deration must be given to the actual conditions in each country. 
The scope and speed of change will depend upon economic and 
political conditions, but the form and the detailed direction of 
change can vary; alternatives should be studied carefully before 
a choice is made. 

Industrialization emerged within the framework of Western 
civilization but industrialization in non-Western countries does 
not necessarily mean the adoption of all Western values. The 
preservation of the social values of non-Western cultures is impor- 
tant. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


There are a number of other factors in the non-industrialized coun- 
tries of the world which hinder rapid industrialization and the 
introduction of efficient production methods. Some countries 
emerging from colonialism have the advantage of soundly trained 
public services, but others have practically no trained adminis- 
trators at all. All are faced with a population which is predomi- 
nantly illiterate. Literacy by itself, ofcourse, provides no assurance of 
effective adaptation to industrial and social change, but a modern 
industrial society is not possible without a literate population. 

The fact that over half the world’s population is still illiterate 
and that over a billion people in the underdeveloped or the newly 
developing States are illiterate, represents a major obstacle to 
rapid progress. g 

Most of the underdeveloped countries have only a small middle 
class, and the managerial or entrepreneurial components of such 
middle class as exists form but a small part of it. Partly as a result 
of inadequate private capital, partly as a result of the lack of man- 
agerial skill, there is little hope in these countries that private 
initiative can play a leading role in national programmes of econo- 
mic development. Yet it is the development of a highly skilled 
entrepreneurial and managerial group in the advanced countries 
that made possible large-scale industrial organization and stimu 
lated the use of modern technology- 


1. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit, p. 174+ 
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In a number of the emerging countries there are so few trained 
people in law, health, agricultural science and administration 
that political and economic stability is threatened. Of those who 
have sufficient educational training to play a constructive part, 
most need additional specialized education to equip them to 
cope with their new responsibilities. Yet they are too involved ; 


too much depends upon them at this stage to permit them to be 
freed for further study abroad. 


THE WIDENING GAP 


The nationalist revolution in Asia and Africa, the emergence of 
many newly independent States, the drive for education, health 
and economic progress on the part of the poverty-stricken coun- 
tries; these are all reflections of the swift changes taking place in 
the underdeveloped areas. Two of the largest countries in Asia, 
China and India, representing close to half the world’s population, 
have consciously taken off on the road of economi 

development. Other emer; 
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century). The second billion came in about 100 years. The third 
billion, not yet reached, will take about 32 years. It is estimated 
that if present trends continue the fourth billion will take 15 to 
20 years and the fifth billion 10 to 15. For the sixth billion, 10 years 
at the most will suffice. The advanced industrial countries will not 
bear the brunt of this explosion. It is estimated that during this 
period their population will climb from 0.7 billion to not more 
than one billion. But in 40 to 50 years, five billion people will 
occupy the present underdeveloped or developing countries. 

It is estimated that for economic growth a country must consis- 
tently plough back at least ro per cent of the national income 
in further capital investment. In the early stages, when the surplus 
above bare existence level is small, the effort to cut consumption 
by 10 per cent to provide the funds for capital investment is extre- 
mely difficult. In addition, since national income is low, the total 
investment is not large. When an economy reaches maturity, 
however, it is easier to invest 10 per cent or more and, since the 
national income is high, 10 per cent of that income represents 
resources on a large scale. Available figures indicate that the 
developed countries of the West are continuing to add to their 
productive investment at the rate of 10 per cent of the national 
income. 

Professor Blackett draws attention to this point when he says 
that ‘ most new scientific and technical discoveries or developments 
tend to widen the gap still more, just because the already rich 
countries have the capital to make full use of them, but the poor 
countries have not’. 


1. P.M. S. Blackett, op. cit, p. 475+ 
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FROM ‘CONTINUING’ EDUCATION 
TO ‘CONTINUOUS’ EDUCATION 


There were three rather interesting features about the Montreal 
conference all of which, in their own ways, were reflections of 
important changes. The first was the sense of optimism and confi- 
dence displayed by the educators attending. The second was the 
surprising lack of sharp disagreement on points of principle or 
policy. The third was a change in stress. Adult education was no 


longer seen as a ‘continuation’ after formal school but as part ofa 
‘continuous’ educational process. 


GROWTH OF CONFIDENCE 


med to arise from two distinct 


as the confidence of the adult 
educators from the newly developi 


part of the total educati 
of the problems faci 
tended to be regarde 
education. The ad 


vour had so long i ivi 

sense that this attitu and, D: Roby 

Kod, in a speech g T 1959 to the Association of 
ublic School Educators, Buffalo, USA, gently chided adult 
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educators in the advanced industrial countries for their lack of 
confidence. ‘ Think about our own situation for a moment,’ he said. 
‘On the one hand we claim, and we know, that the time when 
all men and women will continue to study and learn throughout 
life is coming, has come. This is the promised land, not only 
promised but certain. But we must possess it. Yet how timorous 
we are, how soon cast down. How quickly our moods change. 

When I was in the United States last August, just three months ago, 

the talk was all of a state or two and a university or two where 

appropriations for adult education had been cut down or cut 

back. And the gloom was very thick; it could be spooned up. But 

does such action represent a trend or even a recession, let alone 

a depression or a lost battle (if I may mix my metaphors as wildly 

as our emotions seem to ebb and flow)? For now, in November, 

I see that Benjamine Fine in the New York Times has said: “ Adult 

education has become the most vibrant and dynamic area of 

American education today”, and hearing this we are once more 

full of optimism.’? 

The delegates coming to the Montreal conference from coun- 
tries with a long and continuous tradition in adult education— 
countries where the tradition that adult education was a marginal 
activity was also well established—showed few signs of the doubts 
and timidity referred to by Dr. Kidd. They, too, showed an as- 
sured confidence. At Montreal adult education at the interna- 
tional level seemed to have come of age! 


EMERGENCE OF AGREEMENT 


The lack of sharp disagreement on matters of principle and policy 
was an even more surprising feature of the conference. The dele- 
gates came from a great many different countries and from widely 
divergent types of adult education organizations. When they spoke, 
in their different languages, their words were influenced and 
shaped by conditions in the countries from. which they came, 
countries which differed in religion, in cultural traditions, in econo- 
mic development, in social structure and in political ideology. 
A confusion of purposes had seemed almost inevitable. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties, delegates were willing to ont 
through variations based on local needs and to examine the tas! s 
facing adult education in terms of principles meaningful an 


1, J. R. Kidd, ‘The Goals of Adult Education’, in: Fundamental and Adult Education, Vol. 12 (1960), 


No. 3, Paris, Unesco, p. 114-15- 
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valid in all countries. As Commission I stated in its report: ‘Adult 
education differs greatly from one Country to another, according 
to its history and traditions, and the stage of its economic, social 
and educational development. It might, therefore, seem hopeless 
to look for principles of universal validity. Yet so much has the 
world become a unity that there are many principles that hold 
good for all countries, whatever their background and stage of 
development’.1 These principles provided a basis for discussion 
at Montreal. 

The accelerating rate of change had focused international atten- 
tion on the inadequacies of formal education in childhood and 
on the need for further education throughout adult life. But much 
of the credit for the achievement must go to Unesco itself. Its 
work in the 11 years between Elsinore and Montreal had stimu- 
lated a re-thinking of the nature and scope of adult education; 
temporary differences of time and place could be discarded and 
the principles which possessed a validity throughout the world 
more clearly discerned. The interchange of experts, the holding 
of regional seminars on different aspects of adult education, the 
publication of Fundamental and Adult Education and a series of special 
studies, all helped to create a world language for adult education. 

If Unesco can take much of the credit for the gradual change 
in world thinking about adult education, there is another almost 
equally important factor which led to the emergence of this new 
international conception. This is a wide recognition of the contri- 
bution being made both in theory and practice by people from 
many countries—people such as André Basdevant, Jean Dumaze- 
dier, A. Leger or André Terriss in France; G. H. L. Schouten in 
the Netherlands; Helmutt Becker, H. Dolf and H. Fr, H. Voght 


in Germany; Josef Barbag in Poland; Joseph Vinarek į - 
slovakia; A. M. Ivanova and V. D. Vosk he CREE 


Asia and Africa, through their writi A E A 
regional and international conferences, 
Yet perhaps more important 


; J still has bi 
achieved in actual experimental zd 


1. World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 


+ 1960, Final Report, Paris, Unesco, 1960, p. 10- 
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education undertaken in their countries. In some cases the earlier 
stages had been influenced by the experiences of countries with 
an older tradition in this field. But local needs and circumstances 
have led to strange ‘sea changes’ in which methods were modified 
and adapted, often with surprising and significant results. In some 
cases a completely new start was made, unhampered by adherence 
to, or even association with, past traditions. Trial and error always 
wastes some effort but the price paid has often been justified by 
the lessons learned in the process. As Professor Waller pointed out, 
fundamental education and community project experiments have 
thrown new light not only upon problems in developing countries, 
but also upon those facing countries with a long tradition in adult 
education. 

In France the work of the Fédération Frangaise des Maisons des 
Jeunes et de la Culture and of Peuple et Culture (PEC) has bridged 
the gulf between youth and adult education, developed leadership 
over a broader range of community and social groups, and encou- 
raged a popular, yet critical, appreciation of culture. The expe- 
timents in training social and educational leaders for work in 
community groups, with stress on disciplined mental training 
q entraînement mental), contain lessons for all countries. In addition, 

Cine’ and ‘tele clubs organized for the critical discussion of 
films and television programmes have influenced the use of mass 
media for educational purposes far beyond the frontiers of France. 

The work of adult educators in the USSR, particularly in the 
eradication of mass illiteracy and the provision of full secondary 
education (through ‘Young Workers’ and ‘Young Peasants 
schools) and higher and technical education for adults (through 
evening courses and correspondence schools), has provided a guide 
to all countries concerned with establishing an educated society 
— particularly countries facing the massive task of providing cames 
dial education for all adults. The success of the USSR in arousing 
Popular interest in literature, music, the arts and the sciences has 
commanded attention wherever educators are trying to raise the 
general level of popular culture. A good deal of interest has been 
aroused, too, in the role played and the successes achieved by such 
organizations as the All-Union Association for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge. f 

It would be easy enough to point to many other examples o 
adult education experiments and practices in these countries. 

any of these experiments over recent years have influenced both 
theory and practice in adult education throughout the world. 
— 


1, Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, 0P- cita, p. 31 
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The use of audio-visual methods, particularly in radio or television, 

in countries so widely separated as India, Colombia, or Japan; 

the ‘Worker’s Club’ type of institution in Czechoslovakia; the ex- 

periments in university education in Germany, France and Italy; 

the library experiments in Spain and fundamental education 

projects in Latin America, Asia and Africa; all have played a 
art. 

All the developments at national, regional and international 
levels; all the prolonged re-examination of the meaning and pur- 
pose of adult education and of the ways in which the term ‘adult 
education’ could be interpreted to give it a meaning to adult 
educators everywhere; all the experiments tried and experience 
gained in so many different countries led to a certain clarification 
of ideas and a greater willingness to compromise in debate. It was 


this clarification and this spirit which made possible the atmosphere 
at Montreal. 


ADULT EDUCATION AS AN ‘OVERALL’ TERM 


The evolutionary process by which the term ‘adult education’ 
became attached, particularly in Great Britain, to an important 
but limited sphere of the education of adults has already been 
examined. We have had a look at the confusion in communication 
this practice created when discussions on adult education occurred 
at the international level. Most countries, however, continued to 
use the term ‘adult education’ in an overall, rather than a limited 
sense, and neither the English ‘further education’ nor the French 
education populaire seemed a satisfactory alternative. 

A good deal of thought has been given in recent years to a clari- 
fication and definition of the aims and content of adult education. 
The continuation of this process at the international level has, 
since the Elsinore conference, led to an encouraging degree of 
agreement on a number of points. Although adult education is 


still difficult to define, adult educators throughout the world are 
now more in a; 


nore In agreement about the sort of things it should include. 

An indication of the growing awareness of the need for a broader 
definition of the term ‘adult education’ is revealed in a recent 
article on this topic by E. M. Hutchinson. ‘One acknowledges, 
of course,’ says Hutchinson, ‘that certain organizations in par- 
ticular historical contexts have been regarded as the most charac- 
teristic agents of adult education in their own societies.’ But 
f x piped the “nature and role” of adult education cannot be 

efined by reference to the work of any single organization, and 
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indeed at this time there seems to be evidence that established 
patterns are undergoing substantial changes and that new forces 
are emerging in adult education’.* 

Hutchinson came to the conclusion that the definition he used 
in 1949 was too heavily impregnated with a specifically British 
point of view to have value in an international context. He sub- 
stituted, therefore, a new formula in which adult education became 
‘organized opportunities for men and women to enlarge and inter- 
pret their own living experience’.* This was an extremely simple 
and broad definition but it included, as Hutchinson pointed out, 
two fundamental ideas: (a) the restriction of ‘adult education’ 
to organized activities distinct from cultural diffusion through 
general reading, theatre and concert-going, press, radio, television, 
advertising, or the daily contacts of work and home; and (b) the 
emphasis on voluntary engagement, on opportunities for self- 
enlargement and self-interpretation. Since it makes no prescrip- 
tion concerning organization and method and no assumption 
about childhood education, it is a definition sufficiently elastic to 
include adult educators concerned with communities in different 
stages of economic and social development. h 

It would be simple to find a number of other examples which 
would further illustrate the breakdown, during the 1950s, of the 
semantic barriers which handicapped adult education before and 
up to Elsinore. It may be sufficient, however, to conclude with a 
quotation from Robert Blakely, vice-president of the Ford Fund 
for Adult Education. In an article on the nature of adult education 
he stresses that : ‘In complexity, adult education traverses every 
degree from the most simple to the most advanced. In Pa 
adult education traverses every degree from education $ an en 
in itself to education solely as a means to other ends. 4 

By 1960 the term ‘adult education’ was No longer being set 
as having one meaning in one country oF group ae an 
quite another meaning in other areas of the world. ‘Adu T uca- 
tion’ was recognized as an all-embracing term covermg ý S 
nized provision for the education of adults, whatever the leve! aa 
whatever the motivation and purposes. Within its ERA 
could be included a wide range of distinct but related fields w. a 
might well be distinguished one from another by lamps he a 
fying terms, e.g. ‘higher education of adults’, ‘liberal educatio’ 


1. E. M. Hutchinson, ‘The Nature and Role of Adult Education’, in: Fundamental ond Adult Educa- 


tion, Vol. 10 (1958), No. 3, Paris, Unesco, p. 100 

2. ibid., p. 101. ae, " 

3. Robert J. Blakely, ‘What is Adult Education? in: Handbook of Adult Education in the United States, 
Chicago, Adult Education Association of the USA, 1960, P: 3+ 
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of adults’, ‘literacy education for adults’, ‘vocational education 
for adults’, ‘residential education for adults’, ‘fundamental educa- 
tion’, ‘workers education’, ‘education for leisure’, etc. It was this 
process of clarification of terms during the 1950’s which made 
possible the agreement on principles which was one of the most 
striking features of the Unesco conference at Montreal. 

The Unesco quarterly Fundamental and Adult Education, as a 
prelude to the Montreal conference, initiated a debate on funda- 
mental issues facing adult educators in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. Two issues (Nos. 2 and 3 of Vol. 12, 1960) were 
devoted to a series of articles which it was hoped would be a 
reflection of the worldwide re-assessment of purposes, means and 
objectives in adult education. The debate was expected to reveal 
contemporary disagreements on the basic role of adult education, 
but the areas of agreement were much more noticeable than those 
of disagreement. The editorial to the second of the two special 
issues drew attention to this unexpected development: ‘Read 
together, these two numbers constitute a fairly searching inquiry 
into the goals, forms and methodology of adult education. If a 
surprising harmony of views? is found among our contributors this 
has not been achieved by any editorial control. Wide terms of 
reference were suggested to the authors and each was invited to 
express freely his or her own point of view.’ Certainly ‘harmony 
of views’ is far from implying ‘identity of views’, but the debate in 
Fundamental and Adult Education, like the debates in Montreal, 
gave a clear indication of the extent to which this harmony had 
been achieved since the Elsinore conference. 


EDUCATION AS A LIFE-LONG PROCESS 


n 1949, when the Elsinore confe- 
1919 Report’ gave form to the concept in 
Lloyd before Elsinore. In a covering letter to 

oy George, Mr. A. L. Smith, chairman of the committee, 
pointed out: ‘That... adult education must not be regarded as 


1. Now published i i 
2. Authors aie the title of International Journal of Adult and Youth Education. 
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a luxury for a few exceptional persons here and there, nor as a 
thing which concerns only a short span of early manhood, but 
that adult education is a permanent national necessity, an in- 
separable aspect of citizenship and therefore should be both uni- 
versal and life-long.’4 
_ There are many examples of this concept of life-long education 
in the literature of adult education for the 30 years between the 
publication of the ‘ 1919 Report’ and the holding of the Elsinore 
conference. Professor R. Peers wrote in 1934: ‘All education must 
be a process of adjustment of the individual to the world in 
which he lives. But since his world is constantly changing, and 
Since he himself is one of the potential agents of change, this adjust- 
ment must be a continuous process and not something which is 
accomplished once and for all during the years of childhood and 
adolescence.’? For many years adult educators had repeated in 
varying ways that education was a life-long process. Yet these 
Statements were by adult educators and addressed to adult educa- 
tors. There is little indication that they had any great influence on 
the thoughts or attitudes of those concerned with other branches 
of education, even less indication that they influenced political 
leaders, and practically none at all that they influenced the atti- 
tude of the general public. It would be optimistic, in fact, to 
;ssume that the concept of education as a life-long process had 
en accepted by more than a relatively small group of adult 
educators in a limited number of countries. _ 
Joseph Barbag, writing as late as 1960, pointed out that con- 
Sclousness of the need for life-long education is far from widespread. 
le idea of “permanent or “life-long” education’, he pointed out, 
18 now being proposed—and rightly so—as a means of enabling 
People, in the difficult and complicated conditions of contemporary 
Society, to deal more effectively with their personal and social 
Problems. But the consciousness of the need to condone i edy 
a TA of man throughout his entire lifetime is not wi espren > 
Nc. Even less widespread are examples of its fulfilment’. A 
cle: ie new aspects of the approach to adult ge Sneen 
in fu at the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teac! 
an rofession (WCOTP) conference held in Washington 1n o 
Seen at the Unesco conference in Montreal. The first, as a ee 
Swern 2s the general acceptance of a much broader and mo. 
“eping definition of the term ‘adult education’; the second was 


Se 


L Gi a a ; 

Rs ane piain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, OP- cits. 55+ 

3 J cers, Adult Education in Practice, London, Macmillan and Co., 1934 P. 77% aguj 
Saat Barbag, ‘Is There Really a Crisis in Adult Education? in: Fundamental and Adu 
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the recognition that, ifeducationisa continuous process ce 

life, there is need not only for a change in approach and menio s 

in adult education, but also for a complete re-appraisal of metho! S 

approach and curricula in primary, secondary and tertiary 

education. , ‘ 

At the international conference on adult education organized 
in 1959 by WCOTP, discussion frequently concerned the argument 
that different countries at different stages of development required 
different types of adult education. From the discussions, however, 
there emerged a general agreement that an adequate programme 
in any country irrespective of its stage of development would 
contain common basic requirements. A. A. Liveright, director 
of the Centre for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
Chicago, summarized the ideas and principles which emerged: 
‘1, Education is not completed when a man or woman leaves 

regular school and goes to work. It is a continuing process 
which goes on through life. ; 

‘2. This continuing educational process is concerned with all 
aspects of life, including the growth of the individual as an 
individual—with his aesthetic and intellectual development 
as well as with his physical and vocational development. 

‘3. Adults want to and can learn, but their capacity to study and 
learn is weakened by disuse, It is important, therefore, to 
provide opportunities for the educational process to continue 
so that their learning skills are not lost,’ 

Discussions at the WCOTP conference throw light on the new 

vision of adult education which is taking shape at the present time. 

This new vision was given a sharper focus at the Unesco conference. 

What is new and fresh is the realization that acceptance of the 

concept of life-long education involves a re-examination of the 

whole educational system. Elementary, secondary and even 
university education must be seen not as a preparation for life but 
as a preparation for adult education, The delegates at the WCOTP 
conference came to the conclusion that ‘most of our present 


methods and techniques for educating youth and undergraduates 
must be changed in accordance with these first three principles 
(i.e., the principles of educatio 


n as a life-long continuing process). 
The education of young people must cause them to realize that 
they are being prepared for further study and learning and that 
e mae not secured their complete education before going to 
work’, 


1 A. A; Liveright, “Education for Adults: Luxury or Necessity?” in: Fundamental and Adult Educa- 
tion, Vol. 12 (1960), No. 2, Paris, Unesco, p, 85. 
2. ibid., p, 85. 
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‘CONTINUING’ VERSUS ‘CONTINUOUS’ EDUCATION 


Yet, strangely enough, the concept of life-long education— 
essentially the contribution of education theorists—not only had 
little effect upon the thinking and practices of educators in the 
pre-adult areas, but apparently had little influence upon adult 
education policy and programmes. This policy is still unconsciously 
based on the idea of education as a‘ preparation for life’ rather than 
upon the conviction that education is a continuous life-long process. 
It is important to look further at the concept of education as a 
‘preparation for life’, and then to look at the extent to which it 
has fettered and circumscribed the contribution adult education 
might have made. It throws some light on new conceptions 
of education which were beginning to emerge in the last years 
of the ‘fifties’ and which coloured thinking at the Montreal con- 
ference. 

As Paul Lengrand says: ‘Until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the universally accepted view was that each individual 
life consisted of two periods, of very unequal duration. During 
the first period, extending from birth to an age determined, 
broadly speaking, by the resources at the community’s disposal, 
the individual was assumed to be receiving a training which 
would equip him with the knowledge, ideas and standards of 
behaviour he would require to carry out the tasks and undertake 
the responsibilities involved in every human existence. At a 
given moment, which varied from one community to another, the 
Introductory phase was considered to have terminated, and the 
individual entered upon the second period of his life—that of 
adulthood. The transition was emphasized by a series of rites mark- 
ing the decisive break with childhood and adolescence; a man 
took on his adult dress and status at the conclusion of his period of 
apprenticeship. 

‘In actual fact, this distinction has never been a hard-and-fast 
one. Children do not always wait to complete their period of 
initiation before entering upon a serious life. And adults—at least 
the minority which does not sink into premature slumber on the 
“soft pillow of habit”—continue to study and to advance along the 
toads leading to greater knowledge and wisdom. But the division 
between the two ages of life is reflected in the structure of our edu- 
cational systems.’ 


Such an approach to education might have been satisfactory 


Se 


1. Paul Lengrand, ‘Adult Education’, in: Fundamental and Adult Education, Vol. 10 (1958), No. 3, 
P. gt-2, 
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enough in an age when a youngster could obtain a stock of sae hee 
ledge during childhood and youth which would guide his ju ie 
ments and determine his behaviour for the rest of his life. When 
it was possible for parents to assume that children would grow 
old and die in a society which hardly differed from that in which 
they, the parents, lived, and which their own parents before them 
had known, then the idea of education as a ‘preparation for life 
had meaning and validity. Even in such circumstances education 
would continue throughout life but it could be a slow and infor- 
mal process. It did not require any organized or systematic edu- 
cational provision. Such an attitude is no longer valid today when, 
as Margaret Mead has said, ‘we are now at the point where we mo 
educate people in what nobody knew yesterday and prepare pean 
in our schools for what no one knows yet, but what some peop 
tomorrow’. . "i 
Chee of education as a ‘preparation for life’ does oe 
some light on the failure of some teachers and educators Sp ie 
with formal education of children and adolescents, to see educa ion 
as a life-long process. Dr. Kidd dealt wien ee hee 
rs in an 
ance bri Sor o aes School Educators at Buffalo, 
satel 1959. ‘Most people in education have failed, as we 
gomibtimies have failed, to understand the full meaning of continuing 
education. They really perceive education as preparation for life. 
In the deep places of their consciousness and sub-consciousness, 
this is what they believe, no matter what words they may utter. 
Their innermost convictions, the springs from which their assur- 
ance and satisfaction gush, are all about preparing young people, 
of setting them off on the path of life, providing them with a purse 
of truths and habits for life’s journey.’+ 


Adult educators as a group were much more conscious of educa- 
tion as a life-long process than their colleagues in other educational 
fields. Yet they, too, suffered from a vocational disability, They 
tion, with the education of 
had received a sound preparation 


tional sense.‘ Continuing education’ 
>» was the continuati i 
formal schooling, after the 


seldom stopped to consider t 
grave education in terms ofa 


concept. If they had, and some are beginning to do so, they would 
realize that life-long educati 


1. J. R. Kidd, op. cit, p. 115. 
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‘continuous’ education and that all aspects of education should 
be planned as a whole. 

Peter F. Drucker takes up this new conception of education. He, 
too, points out that by and large we still consider that education is 
something for the young; that when one graduates one stops 
‘learning’ and begins ‘working’, that we have three or four school 
systems (elementary, secondary, technical and tertiary); that 
each was originally intended to be the end of formal schooling 
and therefore includes in its curriculum a good many unrelated 
bits designed to introduce the students to important areas. As a 
result of all this the formal schooling of the young, the preparation 
for ‘working’, lasts longer and longer (he points out that when a 
physician starts practising he is young only compared with the 
doctors who are about to retire) ; there is a great deal of duplication 
in studies and far too much skimming over in the form of a light 
survey’ instead of serious disciplined study. 

The solution, as Drucker sees it, is that the educated society 
must accept two new rules: ‘First, adult education is as normalin 
educated society as is the education of children in literate society. 
In educated society it becomes the mark of. individual accomplish- 
ment and success for an adult to go back to school for advanced 
education. In educated society anything that is best learned by 
adults with some experience and maturity should, therefore, 
be taught only to them—just as in literate society we expect every- 
one to learn as a child what is properly learned by children. . . » - 


The second new rule is that higher education does not mean more 


years of education; it means a different aim. It assumes at the 
Idren who start in school at 


outset that the great majority of chi 
the age of 5 or 6 will stay in school for 12 and increasingly for 
14 or 16 years—and come back as adults. This then means that all 
subjects might be directed towards the goal of the educated per- 
son, and that all are seen in a sequence rather than as isolated 
one-shot exposures.’+ 

Drucker is concerned with educati 
a goal towards which he believes the in 
tries are moving, and towards which, un p 
tific and technological change, they have no option but to move. 
The steady rise in national income resulting from increasing 
industrial efficiency will permit such countries to provide all 
children with at least 12 years of formal schooling and ulti- 
mately 14 to 16 years. Individuals, when they complete schooling 
and commence work, will be adults, and moreover adults who will 


— 


1. P. F. Drucker, The Landmarks of Tomorrow, London, Heinemann, 


on in an ‘educated society’, 
dustrially advanced coun- 
der the pressure of scien- 


1959) p- 146-7- 
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continue, and expect to continue, their education throughout life. 
Margaret Mead pursues the same line of thought about the 
contemporary need for a complete re-thinking over the nature 
of education in the modern world. Concerned mainly with the 
practice in the underdeveloped countries, she does refer in passing 
to education in the advanced industrial countries. In doing so she 
reaches much the same conclusion as Drucker. ‘Meanwhile in the 
most industrialized countries’, she says, ‘it is being recognized 
that the kinds of distinction which were once made between 
“education”, the orderly transmission of certain parts of our 
accumulated tradition to the young while they were still in statu 
pupillari and “adult education”, which imparted to adults, in odd 
hours and off seasons, some things they should have learned when 
they were young, are no longer meaningful. A great deal of what 
needs to be taught to adults today was unknown when they were 
young. Continuing education throughout life has become a 
necessity in almost every field of life, from housekeeping to atomic 
physics. The emphasis is no longer upon the mass of materials and 
skills contained in a “good education”, distributed in unequal 
amounts among the members of different socio-economic groups 
within a nation, and among the peoples of the world, in which 
all would soon come to have at least a small and inferior share. 
Instead, attention is being given to the relationships between old 
knowledge and old skills, and new knowledge and new skills, and 
to the difference in ways of learning of children, uncommitted young adults 
without family responsibilities, and mature adults with responsibilties. . . 71 
In the advanced countries the impact of change is emphasizing 
the need for continuing education throughout life and forcing a 
fresh reassessment of the whole educational system in the light 
of this concept. In the developing countries the need for a fresh 
approach to education is even more pressing. In these countries 
governments are not so much concerned with the problem of 
reorganizing their educational systems as with the task of estab- 
lishing and creating the structure of primary and post-primary 
education from the ground up. They have the burden but also the 
advantage of starting completely afresh. If the developing countries 
attempt to catch up with the more developed countries by copying 
their educational structure and teaching methods, they may be 
making a grave mistake. 
Elementary education in most of the advanced industrial nations 


1s organized on the assumption that all or most children will pass 


" cae Mead, ‘The Contemporary Challenge of Adult Education’, in: Fundamental and 
ation, Vol. 12 (1960), No. 3, Paris, Unesco, p. 107. [Author's italics.] 
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on to secondary school. The curricula, apart from the accumulated 
debris of earlier traditions, is designed on that assumption. In the 
developing countries soaring ambitions are brought down to 
earth by the harsh facts of limited resources. The immediate aim 
is to provide elementary education for all children so that illiteracy 
can be stamped out. Even this limited task is difficult enough. 
One of the Indian delegates at the Montreal conference pointed 
out that, even if India devoted 50 to 70 per cent of budgetary 
resources available over the next five years to the provision of 
elementary education for children between the ages of 5 and 11, 
it is doubtful whether such expenditure could assure every child 
in that age-group access to primary education. Less than one child 
in ten can hope to pass from elementary education to a proper 
secondary education. k ‘ 

‘As a result’, Margaret Mead points out,’ the ideal of universal 
education which has caught the imagination of peoples all over 
the world is, in fact, an ideal of raising the bulk of the population 
of countries now 80 or go per cent illiterate up to the standard of 
elementary third or fourth grade education in countries with 
established secondary school systems. To the extent that these 
new systems of education borrow from the modern industrialized 
world, and teach 6-year-olds as if they were first-year pupils ina 
10 or 12 year educational system, the contradictions within them 
Boome more conspicuous.’ t ; 

e problem, as Margaret Mead se K i 
with which adua ott work, and think, and direct their 
actions, is changing rapidly all the time then the relative position 
ofthe people whose parents were‘ educated’ in the traditional sense 
as compared with those whose parents were primitive tribesmen 
or isolated peasants, is changing also. The accumulation of a great 
deal of static information in childhood is no longer certain to 
produce the educated man or give a relative advantage from an 
educational point of view. The solution, says Margaret Mead, is a 
complete reorganization of the educational system on the basis 
of continuous education throughout life with a stress on. change 
rather than on traditional knowledge. Since it is the adults in the 
developing countries who have to bridge the widest gulf and who 
are least cluttered up with the burden of ‘education’ 1n, the tradi- 
tional Western sense, it may be they who can contribute a 
models for education, including adult education in a world oi 
change. 

The view of education as a ‘prepara 
_ 

1. Margaret Mead, op. cit, p. 106. 


es it, is that if the knowledge 


tion for life’ is on the retreat, 
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and its conception as a life-long process is gaining ground. As 
Dr. Roby Kidd put it: ‘Continuing education is no mirage in the 
desert; it is no dream of a religious prophet. Hard-headed, un- 
sentimental engineers, doctors, lawyers, manufacturers now under- 
stand that they must continue to study and learn just to keep up 
with the demands of their calling, as well as to accept the obligations 
of public responsibility’.1 The implication in terms of a need to 
rethink and reshape our whole educational system from elementary 
to adult education on this basis is just beginning to gain recogni- 
tion. At Montreal it was decided to recommend to all governments 
the acceptance of adult education as an essential and integral 
part of the normal educational system, and the integration of 
adult education within the framework of an educational system 
based upon the concept of continuing and continuous education. 
These decisions indicated that adult educators, at least, were 
becoming more conscious of the implications of the concept. 


1 J. R. Kidd, op. city p, 11g, 
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MONTREAL—TASKS 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


It was against a background of a world in process of rapid, even 
bewildering change, that the adult educators assembled at the 
Unesco World Conference in Montreal, or at one of the related 
conferences held either in or around Montreal—Pugwash (Nova 
Scotia); Port Elgin (Ontario); Sagamore (New York State); or 
Saint-Agathe (Quebec). Thus, a consciousness of the nature and 
scope of the changes taking place influenced and coloured all the 
discussions and decisions. 

At first sight this might seem a little strange. These were confe- 
rences of educationists concerned with content of programmes, 
teaching methods and media, and with problems of structure and 
organization in the field of adult education. The changes taking 
place in the world and the problems they raised seemed more 
the concern of technologists, scientists, industrialists, economists, 
sociologists, diplomats and politicians. The achievement of 
‘economic maturity’ in the developed industrial States, the impli- 
cations of the mass consumption society which was emerging, 
the explosion of Afro-Asian nationalism, the drive for industria- 
lization in the developing countries of the world; these are econo- 
mic, social and political questions. Yet these changes raise prob- 
lems and pose questions of choice. To solve the problems and to 
make the wisest choice men must understand the implications 
of the changes taking place, the nature of the problems raised and 
the range of choices available. Understanding is a result of know- 
ledge and both are a product of education. 

The goal of the ‘educated society’ still lies far in the future. No 
matter how much adult educators would like to be free to concen= 
trate upon that sphere of education which is specifically their 


own—in that it encompasses subject areas which have no meaning 
to the young—they are still faced, and will continue to be faced 
ts to overcome educa- 


for many years, with the job of helping adul c 
tional deficiencies arising from weakness in the pre-adult education 
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system. Resources for adult education are limited. Some selection 
of priorities in tasks to be undertaken is inevitable. This choice will 
be determined by the degree of urgency of the problems facing 
society at any given time and by the extent to which education 
can assist in their solution. 

In discussing the economic, social and political background 
against which the delegates at Elsinore carried on their delibera- 
tions, we saw the way in which that background influenced the 
delegates’ choice of the most important tasks of adult education 
in 1949. Those included: (a) aiding and fostering movements 
which aimed at creating a common culture to end the opposition 
between the so-called masses and the so-called elite; (b) stimula- 
ting a genuine spirit of democracy and of tolerance; (c) giving 
youth the hope and confidence in life that had been shaken by 
world disorder; (d) restoring the sense of community to people who 
live in an age of specialization and isolation; and (e) cultivating 
an enlightened sense of belonging to a world community. 

These aims are still important, but the unprecedented accele- 
ration in the rate of change during the 11 years between Elsinore 
and Montreal was bound to be reflected in some change in em- 
phasis at the second conference. Commission I of the Montreal 
conference, in its report, drew attention to a number of changes 


which had to be taken into account when considering the role of 
adult education today. These changes, the commission stated, 
were likely though not 


to affect adult education in all countries, 
the same way. They were 


necessarily to the same extent or in 

brought about by: (a) technological developments; (b) the weaken- 
ing or even disappearance of traditional cultures, especially in 
developing countries suddenly exposed to urbanization and indus- 
trialization; (c) the growth of nationalism as a powerful operative 
ideal and the emergence of new national States; (d) the emer- 
gence of large power blocs, the political division of much of the 
world, the immense destructive forces which these blocs now 
command and a widespread fear of nuclear war; (e) the extent to 
which technological, economic, social and cultural developments 
are emphasizing the essential unity of mankind and the increased 


interdependence of the countries of the world, in spite of the poli- 
tical divisions which exist; and (f) the changing position of women 
IN society, and of the family as an institution, 


INDUSTRIALIZATION: THE UNPREDICTABLE GENIE 


The delegates reco; 


gnized that men and wo 
they do not unde 


men faced with changes 
rstand are likely to bec 


‘ome bewildered, resent- 
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ful and hostile. As rapid change is likely to be a permanent feature 
of our environment, adults must be prepared to accept and 
live with it. Adult education must help them to understand the 
nature of change and to recognize the extent to which they them- 
selves can shape and fashion it and control its effects. Professor 
W. C. Hallenbeck had drawn attention to this task. ‘Change is 
terribly contemporary. To live confidently and comfortably, to 
cope with ever-changing problems, and to enjoy the potential 
satisfactions all about them, people must understand change and its 
consequences and be able to adapt themselves and their institu- 
tions to what is a new world in some respects each day. This 
requires a flexibility of attitudes, perspectives, values and relation- 
ships. No matter how effective and contemporary schooling may 
be it can never fully prepare youths to meet the world as it will 
be when they are adults. The fundamental function of adult edu- 
cation is to keep the balance between people and circumstances 
in a changing world. One of the axioms of civilization, demo- 
cracy, and intelligence is that people can control their destinies. 
This becomes possible only when people can foresee and direct 
the changes which are the result of their material and social inven- 
tions,’ 

Dr. Roby Kidd, addressing the Pugwash Conference on Conti- 
nuing Education, pointed out that industrialization drives and 
shapes all men, not only in the great urban centres but also in the 
most remote hamlets. He said that even if in its early stages indus- 
trialization was accompanied by conditions degrading to the 
human body and spirit, it has developed to the point at which 
its ability to raise standards of living makes it a blessing rather 
than a curse; yet even today not all the gifts are beneficial— There 
can be doom as well as blessing’. Dr. Kidd went on to quote 
from a recent book by Sir Geoffrey Vickers: ‘Industrial develop- 
ment has shown itself everywhere to be a really me 
force. Each of its phases sets in motion a sequence o Se 
which tend either to prove self-defeating or to create conditions 
which men find intolerable. With one hand iiduatialization 
offers abundance and leisure; with the other it often fr ame s 
enjoyment of them... what is it about industrialization whic 
Sets this universal problem? 3 

‘The answer I think is simple. Industrialization tenos ie makap 
progressive impact on four areas of great importance o oreca ak 
being, It changes and restricts our living space; it TEG, 
social from our economic life; it changes our aspirations quae) 


— 
1. W. C. Hallenbeck, op. cit, p- 30- 
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cially our concepts of status and success; and it evokes the ie 
ture of expectation which underlies both our sense of security a 
our power of foresight. It is no wonder that our governments, 
whatever their political colour, have been forced to take notice 
of such an unpredictable genie among their household servant, 
I call it a genie, not a devil. To suppose that our new power mus 
necessarily destroy us would be, I think, as mistaken as was our 
grandfather’s naive belief that it must necessarily bring us a 


blessing. What it does is present us with new choices we are 
unaccustomed and ill equipped to make.’! 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


There has been a tendency, as we have seen throughout the his- 
tory of adult education, to ignore the field of vocational and pro- 
fessional education of adults. This was understandable. As 
Commission 1 at Montreal pointed out in its report, the education 
of the producer—technical and vocational education—is generally 
well provided for because its economic value is obvious. Non- 
vocational education for adults, on the other hand, was regarded as 
a marginal activity, and recognition and support had to be fought 
for. For these reasons different and separate institutions arose to 
deal with vocational education on the one hand and non-vocational 
adult education on the other. Institutions concerned with the 
technical and vocational education of adults seldom included 
the words ‘adult education’ in their name or referred to them when 
describing their work. It is true that vocational and technical 
training is normally associated with pre-adult education, with the 
period of adolescence and youth rather than with adult life. Even 
those who were prepared to include the professional and vocational 
education and training of adults within the scope of ‘adult edu- 


cation’, considered the question of little importance. Vocational 


and professional training was considered a responsibility of youth 
education rather than of adult education, 


Yet in any modern industrialized society, with changes in 
demand and modifications in production techniques, some indus- 
tries are waning while new ones are emerging. Labour must 
move from those in decline to the new ones, and the new industries 
may require entirely new skills. There was a saying in the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's, referring to the price of specialization, 


1. Geoffrey Vickers, The Undirected Society, 


Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1959, p. 16. 
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that ‘no one was more helpless than the unemployed painter of 
dolls-eyes’. Today no one is more helpless than the mass-produc- 
tion factory worker who sees automation dispense with his ser- 
vices on the ‘conveyor belt’. Technological change has made 
possible increased productivity, rising standards of living, better 
working conditions and the ‘mass-consumption’ society. It has 
also created serious problems, many of which are just beginning 
to cause difficulties and have yet to be solved. In the industrial 
countries these include automation, technological unemployment, 
vocational instability, and marked changes in the vocational pat- 
tern of the economy. The position is complicated today by the 
fact that the decline in the demand for labour occurs in the ranks 
of unskilled or semi-skilled labour, while the increasing demand 
for labour is for skilled or highly skilled labour. There is a lack of 
mobility in the labour market which can be overcome only by 


education and retraining. 
‘Technology is bound to 
for one of its principles is t 
pated by being used to do what mac 
power is too costly and too precious. 


cannot be understood nor appreciated 
times thousands of workers thrown out of work by technology. Nor 


does it ease the situation to say that in the long run technology 
creates more jobs than it destroys and that new kinds of jobs need 
manpower constantly. There is no long run for men who are 
out of work and are unqualified for any of the new kinds of work. 
The problems created by technological change can be overcome 
once their nature is understood. The tasks of adult education as 
seen by the delegates at Montreal were (a) to help men and women 
understand the factors behind the instability of vocational life and 
to help them to acquire attitudes and values based on ey 
and a willingness to change, and (b) to make provision re re- 
training of adults which takes into account their needs, abilities 
and interests, and also the new type of vocational opportunities 


i ks of 
which are opening up. The first category represents the tasks | 

1 

eneral i ile the second represents the specia! 

apie nere al education of adults. Together, 


field of the technical and vocational 

however, they illustrate the need for a breakdown of the eer 
artificial separation between the vocational and non-vocationa 
aspects which has unfortunately characterized adult education in 
the past. 


move in the direction of automation, 
hat manpower should never be dissi- 
hines can do, because man- 
Such a principle, however, 
by the hundreds and some- 


1, W. C. Hallenbeck, op cit., p. 32. 
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THE LIBERALIZATION OF VOCATIONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The report of Commission 1 of the Montreal conference indicated 
that the delegates were conscious that the sharp separation be- 
tween general and vocational adult education was no longer 
meaningful in terms of today’s needs. The report states: ‘The social 
disadvantages of this practice (i.e., separation of general and 
vocational education) are becoming increasingly obvious, and 
more and more attempts are being made to break down the dicho- 
tomy. In France, for example, successful experiments have been 
carried out in bringing together vocational and general education 
in the same programme. The experience of Sweden goes to show 
that vocational education should be related to actual situations, 
that programmes should be founded on ascertained needs, that 
these include the human and social aspects of industry, and that 
the “general education” value depends to a greater extent upon 
the way the subject is taught.’ 

In the United Kingdom since the war, the development of the 
short-term residential colleges has provided a great deal of expe- 
rience and understanding of the contribution which can be made 
to the liberal education of adults through courses provided for 
industrial and professional groups. The content of the courses is a 
balance between the purely technical and the more broadly 
liberal. Guy Hunter, in an essay on residential colleges, makes some 
interesting points about the relationship between vocational and 
liberal education. ‘There is a rough sequence in a working life’, 
he says, ‘which the intellectual is too apt to forget. After the first 
period of school and pure technical training, the worker, for the 10 
years from 15 to 25, is pitchforked into practical life—finding and 
holding a job after marriage and founding a home on small 
resources—while the intellectual is training himself in handling 
words and conceptions. Ir may well be that somewhere between 
25 and 35, as the worker approaches a more responsible job, 
education should broaden his ideas of the nature of authority and 
responsibility, of the social and human implications of any job, 
of the deeper purposes of society. Once this broadening process 
has been started, it may well lead on into history, literature and 
art. If we take the concept of “the standard of living”, it means 
at 21 bread and butter and the wage packet. At 30 it may include 


ideas of status, leisure, civic responsibility; at 40 and thereafter 
it may deepen into a concept of the good life. 


1. World Conference on Adult Education, 
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‘To sum up. Vocational adult education may well provide the 
bridge, which has been so sadly lacking, between the technical 
working life and the heritage of human culture.’? 

The views of the delegates at Montreal on the question of voca- 
tional and technical education were a product of the general debate 
on the nature and role of adult education in recent years, parti- 
cularly in relation to the problem of reconciling liberal and cultu- 
ral values with the technical and specialist skills needed in con- 
temporary society. The National Institute of Adult Education 
(London) sponsored an inquiry into the relationship between 
vocational and non-vocational elements in adult education and 
training, and the results were published under the title Liberal 
Education in a Technical Age. Examples of the change in attitude are 
common. Certainly large-scale business corporations are becom- 
ing more aware of the value of a liberal education for executives 
and management. In 1953 the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania sent 17 young executives for a 10 months’ course at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The course included ‘logic’, ‘Oriental 
history and art’, ‘Indian literature’, ‘American literature’, and 
‘sociology’. In 1957 the same company sent departmental heads 
who had been with the Bell Telephone System for 20 or 30 years 
into residence at Asbury Park, New Jersey, for a 12 months’ 
course. The principle behind this action was the belief that execu- 
tive decisions, to be sound, must be made against a background 
and understanding of the varying forces affecting the economy, 
Today, there are more than a dozen universities or colleges in the 
USA providing courses in the humanities for business executives. 

Both the workers thrown out of work by automation, and the 
managers of large-scale organizations, who face the complexity 
of decision-making in a rapidly changing society, need not only 
retraining and professional refresher courses but that broad under- 
standing of society which only liberal education can provide. Just 
as important are the similar needs of the peasant in the develop- 

. ing countries of the world; he is moving out of the static tradition- 
controlled culture of the village and taking up work in factories in 
the growing industrial cities. He needs literacy. He needs training 
in the new technical skills he must use. But literacy and technical 
skills by themselves are not enough. He must be offered educational 
training which will give him the perspective to see changes in 
terms of national ends and means, which will provide him with 
the power to exercise some influence on their nature and direc- 


1. Guy Hunter, Residential Colleges: some new developments in British adult education, New York, 
The Fund for Adult Education (Ford), p. 47 «(Occasional paper L.) 
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tion, which will make it possible for him to find his place in the 
new urban community so different from his village environment, 
and which will enable him to maintain a continuity with the best 
in his old culture and values. 


FIVE STEPS TO REALITY 


Dr. Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, speaking at the Pugwash International Conference 
on Continuing Education? suggested that there were five conside- 
rations to be taken into account if education for adults is to have 
any meaning under present conditions: (a) the material unity of 
the world; (b) the moral disunity of the world; (c) the obsolescence 
of war; (d) the acceleration of change, and (e) the de-Europeani- 
zation of the world. The task of adult education is to assist men 
to see the world of reality, and in the modern world, Dr. Wright 
suggested, reality includes recognition of all these five factors. 
These considerations did in fact dominate the discussions at 
both the Pugwash conference and the Unesco world conference 
which followed. 

Dr. Wright saw education as having four purposes: (a) to conti- 
nue the culture of the country or society; (b) to enable the indi- 
vidual to make a living; (c) to develop the personality so that an 
individual may realize his potentialities in the community, and 
(d) to contribute to public policy and the decision-making of the 
group. This last type of education is not important in primitive 
societies which live by custom, and where there is little change from 


generation to generation, but it is of the greatest importance in the 


advanced countries or in any community which is undergoing 


change and development, for, as Margaret Mead expressed in one 
vivid sentence: ‘No one will live all his life in the world into which 
he was born, and no one will die in the world in which he worked 
in his maturity,’ 

‘The failure of educat: 


; 0 ion for citizenship’, Dr. Wright summarized 
has been, I think, the 


8 been, - k major cause of revolution and of the death 
of civilization. Science 


it and technology have evolved rather conti- 
nuously since the cave 


1; I man up to the modern world. Discoveries 
in science and i 


1, International Conference on Continuing Education, Pugw i 
Cleveland, Cyrus Eaton, 1960, p. rA, r 7 Pugwash, 19605 Report of Proceedings, 
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‘On the other hand, the faiths, the ideologies and professional 
skills which direct human behaviour and attitudes and the arts 
tend to be static; with the result that, while adapted to the 
situation which existed when they first emerged, there tends to be 
a wider gap between them and the state of science and techno- 
logy. When this gap becomes too great, there tends to be revolu- 
tion and war. The conservatives who want to preserve the tradi- 
tional culture and skills will resist changes and adaptations to 
the new situation, whereas the radicals, who wish to abandon 
obsolete moral ideas and professional skills no longer adapted to 
the state of science and technology, demand changes which bring 
them in conflict with the conservatives, often resulting, as histo- 
rians of civilization like Arnold Toynbee have pointed out, in the 
collapse of civilization. 

‘Education for citizenship, especially adult education, should 
continuously modify ideologies, faiths and professions so that the 
gap will never become wide, and consequently the ethical and 
religious standards of the people will always be adapted 
to the state of science and technology. This is difficult because 
people live by their values and therefore the efforts to change 
those values may destroy the interest of people in life itself. The 
process must be one of adaptation of old values and not their 
destruction. Both static reactionaries and radical revolutionism 
are to be deplored. Rather a liberal policy of continuous gradual 
adaptation is necessary.’+ 


THE MATERIAL UNITY OF THE WORLD 


To the educators meeting at Montreal it was clear that one of the 
major tasks facing adult education was the responsibility for crea- 
ting in the minds of people a picture of the world which exists 
today; as it is, and not as emotions and traditional ways of think- 
ing might tend to make people see it. There is need for people 
to realize that they live not in a local or national world but in a 
world as wide as the whole of mankind. They must become more 
conscious of themselves as citizens of the world as well as citizens 
of their own nations if their contributions to the solution of 
problems within their own countries are to solve rather than 
complicate the problems facing the world as a whole. Possibly 
the major results of man’s entry into space may be the psycholo- 


1. International Conference on Continuing Education, Pugwash, 1960, op. cit. 
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gical revolution which will come when man is able personally, 
or through televised programmes, to see the earth as one 
small world revolving in the vast spaces of an expanding 
universe. 

Modern technology has speeded up the means of transportation 
and communication. The spread of new ideas, new concepts, 
new knowledge is no longer a matter of slow diffusion but a pro- 
cess which occurs almost with the speed of light. The concepts of 
the welfare state, of full employment, of social security and the 
right of individuals to education, health, housing, clothing, lei- 
sure, to a fuller and richer life and to a say in the discussions which 
affect him; these cannot remain special privileges for the inhabi- 
tants of the richer, more industrialized countries of the world. 
Modern communications have carried them around the globe, 
and ideas with all their explosive potentialities are finding fertile 
soil everywhere. More people are on the move as transportation 
becomes faster and cheaper. Already more than half the people 
who cross the oceans of the world each year cross them high in the 
air by plane rather than by surface ships. In 50 years the aero- 
plane has developed from the frail contraption of canvas and wire 
which slowly lifted the Wright Brothers faltering into the air to the 
600 miles an hour jets of today carrying a hundred or more pas- 
sengers. Already the experimental prototypes of the ram jets which 
will fly at 1,500 to 2,000 an hour 10 years from now are t 

5 x pas 

the design board stage. From Australia to England will take 12 

hours, a journey which little more than a centu; e ht 

have taken six months. All the world is being Ft aiy 

D the web of modern communications and systems of 
It is, of course, not only a matter 
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transport, important as these factors are. 
The world is becoming smaller in a 
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that one world may be. Emergent Suka ote disintegrated 
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growth, or developing countries already Te of economic 
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or indifference any reduction in economic aa with resignation 
ced industrial countries. An economic dee, in the advan- 
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orderly progress of development programme, Rae upon the 
countries. Such repercussions will be reflected in (a) powering 
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world price of primary products and raw materials and, since the 
developing countries are mainly exporters of primary produce and 
raw materials, a fall in their own export income; (b) a reduction 
in their capacity to purchase capital equipment from abroad 
because of the fall in export income; and (c) a direct reduction 
in the amount of technical aid, private investment or long-term 
loans received from foreign sources. 

Workers and farmers of the industrially developed countries 
have been unwilling to accept the fluctuating and uncertain 
incomes which might result from the unfettered play of competitive 
market prices and have used the power of their votes to see that 
governments protect them from too sharp and sudden variations 
in the price of their labour or produce. In the same way develop- 
ing countries will not, without protest, permit economic instabi- 
lity in advanced industrial countries to affect their own plans. 
They are now independent and have a voice in international 
organizations. Common interests will give them unanimity of 
voice. Their case will be one that must strike a response. Countries 
which have accepted the same arguments as valid within their 
own boundaries and for their own people will find it difficult to 
dismiss the case for worldwide equality of opportunity and income. 

In the draft declarations of the Unesco Conference on Adult 
Education the relation between the developed and developing 
countries as members of one world was stated forcibly. 

‘These developing countries have few immediately available 
resources, and great demands on them. 

‘The countries who are better off have an opportunity of helping 
those who are poorer; they have the opportunity of performing 
such an act of wisdom, justice and generosity as could seize the 
imagination of the whole world.’ 


THE MORAL DISUNITY OF THE WORLD 


The phrase ‘moral disunity’ of the world may not be an altogether 
happy one. Dr. Wright was not using the phrase in the sense which 
might have been given to the words by the educators who met at 
Elsinore. They were perturbed at the sense of a decline in moral 
values. Dr. Wright was merely concerned with the world situation 
as it is without forming any moral judgements. There is a multi- 
plicity of religions, ideologies and nationalities, each with diffe- 
rent interpretations of values and different formulae of adjust- 
ment to new conditions. As Dr. Wright pointed out: ‘There 
seems little possibility of unifying these numerous differences in any 
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foreseeable future, and it may indeed be that some differences are 
necessary because of the differences in climate, natural resources, 
economic levels of living and other conditions of the various 
populations. Furthermore, it may be that human progress would 
end if the competition among societies with different moral and 
ideological systems were ended. An international world may be 
better than a cosmopolitan world.?1 


It may well be, as Dr. Wright suggests, that one of the tasks of 
adult education is to help adults throughout the world to realize 
that one world does not necessarily mean a world state, a world 
government or a single world religion, ideology or culture—that 
a sense of unity in diversity may be preferable to complete uni- 
formity and conformity. The delegates at the Montreal conference 
were concerned with the role of adult education in the attempt to 
retain, within the framework of one world, the real values of 
differing traditional cultures, religious and social customs in 


countries entering the stage of economic development. The des- 


truction and disappearance of much traditional culture incompa- 
tible with Western science and technology was inevitable. It was 
the price to be paid for industrial development, and the under- 


: termined to industrialize irrespective 
of the price. 

A group of United Nations experts studying the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries in 1951 drew attention 
to this problem. They pointed out that the people of a country 
must desire progress and their social P. 
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The report of Commission 1, which examined the ‘role and content 
of adult education’, saw adult education as a vital means whereby 
the purely destructive effects of industrialization upon traditional 
cultures could be avoided— The best in the traditional culture of 
each country should be preserved and enhanced, and people 
should be encouraged to feel pride and dignity in their own cultural 
heritage. This is especially, but not exclusively, true of those coun- 
tries that are undergoing rapid development. Not everything 
surviving from the past is worthy of preservation; what should 
be kept raises questions of values, which will vary from one country 
to another. This lack of unanimity is an advantage rather than 
otherwise, because diversity of cultures enriches the world.’1 


THE DE-EUROPEANIZATION OF THE WORLD 


The extent to which European control over countries and popu- 
lations in Asia and Africa has altered radically over recent years 
has been examined in the section dealing with recent changes in 
underdeveloped countries. Dr. Wright in speaking at Pugwash 
summarized this trend: ‘While it may be that Asian civilizations 
during the Gupta period in India, the Tang, Sung and Yuan 
Dynasties in China and the Abbasside Caliphate in the Middle 
East were ahead of mediaeval Europe, after the discoveries and the 
Renaissance, Europe dominated. The invention of the compass 
and gunpowder made it possible for European navigators and 
soldiers to conquer the Americas and to dominate such great 
countries as India and China. These overseas imperialisms of the 
great Western nations began to be challenged by the American 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, and since that date nationa- 
lism has been in the saddle and empires have been broken up 
at an accelerating rate. 

“Of the 82 members of the United Nations, 60 have achieved 
independence since the United States. A dozen new States will 
probably be admitted to the United Nations during the next year, 
The San Francisco conference of 1945 perhaps symbolized this 
movement of the centre of world politics away from Europe. 
San Francisco is almost as far from Europe as you can get, and at 
the conference, countries of America, Asia and Africa greatly 
outnumbered the European States. There is every reason to 
think that this de-Europeanization will continue. While Greek, 
Roman and Christian ideas have influenced all people, and 


1. World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op. cit., p. 10, 
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European science and technology are everywhere accepted, govern- 
ments with other traditions and ideologies will exert increasing 
influence in international politics’. . 

At international conferences, including Unesco’s, the influence 
of countries with ‘other traditions and ideologies’ is already being 
felt. At Montreal in 1960 there were 30 delegates from Asia and 
Africa as well as a large number from the Middle East and Central 
and South America. This change in membership made it inevitable 
that adult education would be viewed within the context of the 
world situation; and as the educational problems facing the emer- 
gent nations were of a magnitude and complexity no longer 
faced by the Western countries, it was also inevitable that greater 
attention would be paid to the nature of the problems facing deve- 
loping countries and the educational implications involved. From 
the point of view of both developed and underdeveloped countries 
the growth of nationalism as a powerful operative ideal and the 
emergence of new national States added to the complexity of 
international relationships. Commision 1 of the Unesco Conference 
reported: ‘In today’s world, international understanding, mutual 
sympathy and tolerance of different points of view are more impor- 
tant than ever before. Adult education is needed to promote this 
understanding, to combat propaganda whereby it is impaired, 
and to put every adult in the way of arriving at the truth. The 
immense power of the mass media of communication i 


s not always 
used with this end in view.’2 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF WAR 


The obsolescence of war as an instrument of policy is hardly 
questioned today as a result of the recent invention and develop- 
ment of nuclear fission and fusion bombs, and the production of 
intercontinental missile weapons capable of carrying atomic 
warheads to any corner of the globe. Scientists and political 
leaders in control of these weapons understand the ultimate nature 
of these weapons and realize that their use on a mass scale could 
result in the destruction of life on earth through the widespread 
dispersion of radio-active dust. Deliberate initiation of nuclear 
war is no doubt unlikely but the danger of accidental war in a 
world of tension remains. 


The draft declaration of the Montreal World Conference on 


1. International Conference on Continuing Education, 
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Adult Education drew attention to this changed situation and its 

implication in terms of adult education. 

“The destruction of mankind and the conquest of space have both 

become technological possibilities to our present generation... . 

‘Our first problem is to survive. It is not a question of the sur- 

vival of the fittest; either we survive together, or we perish to- 
gether. Survival requires that the countries of the world must 
learn to live together in peace. “Learn” is the operative word. 
Mutual respect, understanding, sympathy, are qualities that are 
destroyed by ignorance, and fostered by knowledge. In the field 
of international understanding, adult education in today’s divided 
world takes on a new importance. Provided that man learns to 
survive, he has in front of him opportunities for social development 
and personal well-being such as have never been open to him 
before’.+ 

It is understandable that, with technological and scientific 
change making possible an end to poverty and ignorance, delegates 
should feel that one of the adult educator’s major tasks is to 
assist people to see the new world as it is and as it is becoming. 

To carry out this task involves, as Dr. Wright pointed out: 

1. Helping people to realize that they do not live just in a local or 
national environment. They must become aware of themselves 
as citizens of the world as well as of their own nations if they 
are to contribute towards adapting national policies to that 
wider world. 

2. They must also appreciate that this wider world cannot be 

unified on the model of their local or national world. They 

cannot extrapolate their parochial world to the world as a 

whole. Every people tends to think that its own value system 

is the only right and proper one and that other value systems 
are mistaken if not wicked and false. In a world of many value 
systems, great tolerance is required. 

Finally adults must realize that no one can foresee clearly or 

precisely the nature of the world of the future. All that is certain is 

that it will be different. An open-mindedness and mental flexibi- 
lity will be needed to meet and master the inevitable changes. 


iS 


ADULT EDUCATION AND ‘THE WIDENING GAP’ 


The ways in which scientific and technological progress are altering 
the existing relationships between the advanced industrial powers 


1. World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op. cit., p. 8. 
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and the developing countries have already been examined. We 
have seen that the gap between the non-industrialized countries 
and the industrial nations is widening instead of closing, in spite 
of sustained effort on the part of the developing countries and 
regardless of substantial international assistance and technical aid. 
The developing countries are like the Red Queen in Alice in Won- 
derland; they must constantly run faster and faster just to stay 
in the same position. Through their own development plans they 
are managing to run faster and faster but even so they are falling 
further and further behind. 

This situation creates one of the most pressing problems facing 
the world today, It is becoming increasingly difficult to justify 
the fact that one-third of the world is getting richer and richer 
while two-thirds of the world remains sunk in poverty—a poverty 
which is deepening under the pressure of population increase. 
Leaders of the developing countries, faced with the task of 
squeezing 10 to 15 per cent of the national income into capital 
investment and realizing that, even if they are successful, the 
amount made available from a relatively low national income 
may prove insufficient to set in motion the automatic Processes 
of economic growth, are quick to point out that the economic 
growth of the industrialized countries—on which their present 
prosperity is founded—was made possible by the exploitation of 
the colonial areas of the world. They see financial assistance from 


the advanced industrial countries not as charity but as reasonable 
restitution. 


United Nations experts on economic development have cal- 


culated that the annual capital required from abroad by the devel- 


oping countries over the next decade for industry and agriculture 
alone—ignoring complementary social investment in roads, 
harbour facilities, power, education, etc.—just to ensure a modest 
Increase in per capita income of 2 per cent a year, will amount to 
10 billion dollars, Including complementary social investment, 
Paul Hoffman? believes that 300 billion dollars should flow from 
the developed to the developing countries during the next 10 
years, a total of go billion dollars a year. Most of this would be 
in the form of trade and loans but he maintains that at least 
3 billion dollars are needed in the form of technical assistance 
through international organizations. As the annual assistance 
made available in this way between 1950 and 1959 averaged 
only 25 million dollars, the immensi 


ty of the task is obvious. 
The delegates at Montreal and Pugwash were aware of the 


1. Paul G. Hoffman, One Hundred Countries, 
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‘widening gap’ and its implication in terms of the tasks facing 
adult education in the immediate future. The peoples of the ad- 
vanced industrial countries had to understand what was happening 
in the world and the nature of the sacrifices they might be called 
upon to make. The choice, the decisions and the sacrifice would 
be theirs. The task of adult education was to see that they had the 
knowledge on which understanding could be based and the wisest 
decisions made. It could be argued that with wisdom and judge- 
ment, large-scale assistance to the developing countries could be 
made available without the sacrifice on the part of the people 
of the industrially developed countries becoming insupportable— 
without, in fact, any serious effect upon the standard of living in 
the donor countries or upon the stability and development of their 
own economy. Robert Blakely, discussing this question at the 
Pugwash conference at Nova Scotia, said: ‘In the United States 
many people have more goods and services than they ever ex- 
pected to have, yet they are more discontented and unhappy 
than ever. According to the analysis by Vickers (The Undirected 
Society), industrialization brings about changesatsuch an accelerat- 
ing rate that the stability of individuals and of society itself is 
threatened. The two great protagonists, the USSR and the USA, 
have probably long since passed the point at which each could 
destroy the other many times over. Is it not possible that the 
American people, the Canadian people and other peoples who 
have reached the level of high mass consumption, could at one 
stroke do the following things: (a) get more non-material satis- 
factions out of life; (b) keep their economy at full production; (c) 
slow down the impact of industrialization upon their lives, and 
(d) give much more aid to the developing nations? As more and 
more nations reach this state, and if less money could be spent on 
armaments (simply because there is no point in killing a person 
twenty times), the figures called for by Paul Hoffman would look 
modest instead of startlingly large.” N iat 

¢ From the point of view of the developing countries the implica- 
tions in terms of adult education were even more obvious. The 
Success of the planned goal of closing the gap between themselves 
and the more advanced industrial powers depended in the last 
resort upon education. They not only had to establish as rapidly as 
Possible an educational system for the young, from elementary 
education through to advanced university training, but had to 
Provide educational facilities for the adults who would be respon- 
sible for carrying through the far-reaching changes required by 


1, International Conference on Continuing Education, Pugwash, 1960, op. cit Session 8, p- 5- 
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industrialization and modernization. Efforts to overcome adult 
illiteracy were regarded as a number one task, though not all 
the adults in these countries were illiterate nor could all the 
problems be solved even if illiteracy were wiped out. Much more 
educational assistance for adults was required and much could 
be achieved through adult education even with adults who were 
still illiterate. 

The educators who met at Elsinore did not, or could not, devote 
much attention to the educational problems of the underdeveloped 
countries, but they did draw attention in their report to one 
very important and pertinent point.‘ All people, whether they have 
received schooling or not, have to deal with professional, civic, 
socio-economic, cultural and other questions. We have to remem- 
ber that even uneducated communities can learn much from 
visual demonstration, from the cinema, lantern slides photographs, 
broadcasts, individual talks, discussion clubs and other media 
which do not involve reading. In areas where education is back- 
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recommended that a special fund be created under the control of 
Unesco to be used specifically for an all-out attack on illiteracy 
wherever it still exists. 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN AND YOUTH 


Special attention has been focused for some decades on the edu- 
cational needs of women. This concern has arisen partly from the 
realization that in many countries women represented a poli- 
tically and educationally underprivileged group within the commu- 
nity. The ‘191g Report’ could point out that in the United King- 
dom there still existed, even among the leisured classes, a feel- 
ing that it was absurd and affected for a woman to desire know- 
ledge for its own sake. Even in an educationally advanced and 
democratic country like Switzerland, women still have no vote. 
Certainly women have been conscious of their needs and have 
become more active in organizing to overcome their disabilities. 
It is the powerful national women’s organizations which have 
played the most active role in adult education in the countries 
with older traditions in that education. Professor Waller, speaking 
of the position in England between 1919 and 1956, could say that: 
‘In general, the emergence of women in adult education is a domi- 
nant feature of the last 30 years; not only are there a number of 
very active women’s organizations, but women out-number 
men now in WEA classes, and “women’s work” is the most 
flourishing part of evening institute provision’.* 

In discussing the tasks of adult education in the second half of the 
twentieth century, the delegates at Montreal recognized that the 
special needs of women were not less pressing today, but were 
made even more urgent by the impact of rapid changes. The report 
of Commission 1 realized that this was so in all communities but 
still more so in communities where the ‘old patterns of family 
and economic relationships are changing with bewildering rapid- 
ity? Under these circumstances, the commission concluded, 
women need help through adult education to learn to understand 
and fit into the new order of things. In speaking of‘ civic and social 
education’, the commission again stressed the importance of edu- 
cation for women. ‘The smallest and the most natural social unit 
is the family. Education begins at home. In the family the part 
played by the mother is of inestimable influence; she is, indeed, an 


1. Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, op. cit., p. 30. 
2. World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op. cit., p. 11. i 
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educator, and her particular needs, in this role, must be a matter 
of concern for adult education. This is not to suggest that this is 
necessarily her only role, and these her only calls upon adult edu- 
cation. The point is that this is a special role which she must 
play, and which, if it is to be performed effectively in our complex 
modern world, requires something more than maternal instinct 
and mother wit.’ 

The responsibility of adult education for the special educationa 1 
needs of women cannot be questioned, but its relationship to, 
and responsibility for, the education of youth is not quite so clear. 
As Edward Hutchinson has suggested, adult education is concerned 
with people‘ who are in general beyond the age of adolescent depen- 
dence and who, whether they like it or not, must largely accept 
responsibility for their own lives and actions’.2 The educational 
needs and interests of youth, he Suggests, are quite different and 
should not be confused with those of adults. Yet a satisfactory 
distinction between adult and youth is not easy to achieve. Inmany 
countries boys are working and earning their keep at 15. Young 
people can marry at 16 years. Youths can be called up for military 
service at 18. It is easy to distinguish between a boy of 15 and 
a young man of 25 but many youth organizations cater for all 
ages between these two extremes. No hard-and-fast boundary 
can be set between youth education and adult education. They 


shade off into each other. The purposes and methods of youth 
education and adult education 


are similar and t easily be 
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in group activities. Youth organizations should provide a form 
of civic education and an opportunity for active participation in 
leisure-time activities. The education of young people should be 
concerned with the dignity and value of productive labour, train- 
ing in responsibility, the development of an affection for their 
own country and culture, tolerance and respect for those of other 
peoples, and the teaching of a wise use of leisure. 


gI 
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MACHINERY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 
AND CONSULTATION 


At Elsinore it could be said that ‘for the first time adult education 
leaders and organizations all over the world emerge as a clearly 
defined group who have stated their intentions and needs in pre- 
cise terms’.1 Both the intentions and the needs required continuing 
consultation and action at the international level, and effective 
machinery for the purpose had to be created. It is easy enough to 
look back, of course and draw the conclusion that it would have 
been wiser for Unesco to act on a different and broader concept 
of the nature and scope of adult education. It does seem that a 
great deal of confusion and some unnecessary frustration might 
have been avoided if Unesco, from the beginning, had co-ordinated 
and integrated all its programmes concerned with the education 
of adults within a single Department of Adult Education. Such a 
department could have embraced all the related divisions concer- 


education of adults’, ‘workers? education’, ‘fundamental education’, 
‘literacy programmes’, ‘education for women’, ‘workers’ educa- 


ly speaking, its advice was 
limited by both the budget 


— 
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be strange if this were not so, for the various aspects of the work 
are so closely related that it would be difficult for the Consultative 
Committee or for Unesco to keep them distinct and separate. 
No doubt in practice, too, the recommendations of the Consultative 
Committee were treated as recommendations to the Director- 
General rather than simply as recommendations to the head of 
the Adult Education Division. Yet such flexibility is not easily 
recognized by adult educators who have not had the benefit of 
participating in the deliberations of the committee or who are 
not fully conversant with the procedures adopted by Unesco 
in dealing with its recommendations. . 

In any case, whether or not the Consultative Committee was in 
practice, ifnot in theory, advising the Director -General rather than 
the Adult Education Division, its status and role remained un- 
certain. It had been formed from the beginning as an ad hoc com- 
mittee which would be called together at infrequent and irregular 
intervals, and, during the period between the two world confer- 
ences, it had kept this temporary ad hoc character. Many people 
had some doubts whether the consultative machinery set up at 
Elsinore was working effectively, or could work effectively, under 
these circumstances. These doubts received expression at Montreal. 
Yet it was almost inevitable that any consultative committee 
created on the basis of the Elsinore recommendation would take 
the form of an ad hoc committee of this type. 


BALANCE AND RANGE OF REPRESENTATION 


e Committee as an advisory body 
as not the only factor which 
Its composition was another. 


The status of the Consultativ 
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governmental organizations could be represented on << Cons il- 
tative Committee to a greater degree than their actual role in 
adult education warranted. 
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All of them, apart from youth organizations, represent national 
organizations whose members are adults. Almost all such interna- 
tional organizations at the level of their national affiliates provide 
programmes for their members which can be claimed, with 
justification, to have an educational bias. These international 
organizations value their close links with Unesco. Their active 
participation in conferences or seminars on adult education does 
much to make them more conscious of their own role in adult 
education and of the part which can be played at the national 
level by their affiliated members. This process in its turn does 
foster the aims of Unesco and the objectives of adult education. 
There are now, however, so many non-governmental organizations 
representing so many special interest groups and with such varying 
commitments that some distinctions must be made. 

Such distinctions have to be made, of course, at both the national 
and the international level. In deciding what international non- 
governmental organizations should be entitled to send represen- 
tatives to international conferences or seminars, some estimation 
of the degree of commitment to, or involvement in, adult education 
must be made. A similar evaluation must be made by Unesco 
when reviewing selection for membership of the Consultative 
Committee on Adult Education. During this process, however, 
Unesco finds itself faced with the fact that the international non- 
governmental organizations with the longest and most active 
tradition in adult education are organizations concerned with 
workers’ education, i.e., workers’ educational associations, trade 
unions, co-operative societies. In so far as Unesco seeks to 
balance representatives from non-governmental organizations the 
committee may lack the experience which would make its delibe- 
rations valuable. In so far as it selects representatives from non- 
governmental organizations on the basis of commitment and 
experience, there is a strong possibility that the Consultative 
Committee may be unduly influenced by a ‘workers’ education’ 
approach. 

At a time when newly emergent forces in adult education were 
not yet organized at the international level the latter situation was 
almost inevitable. Mention has already been made of the increas- 
Ing participation of statutory institutions in adult education and 
the rise of the professional. Representatives of these new forces and 
groups were bound to feel some dissatisfaction with a situation in 
which adult education policy at the international level was being 
determined to a large extent (a) by individuals who, however, 
gifted, were concerned with adult education only as a side interest 
in a busy life devoted to other activities, or (b) by professionals who 
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were concerned too closely with a relatively narrow field of adult 
education—workers’ education. 

Some of the difficulties of representation arise from the need to 
keep an advisory body such as the Consultative Committee reason- 
ably small. This is desirable not merely on financial grounds 
but also in order that the character of a working committee be 
retained. With a small committee it is almost impossible to ensure 
that all important interests are represented and certainly impos- 
sible to include all interested bodies. Representation of newly 
emergent forces in adult education on the committee can only be 
at the expense of organizations or groups already recognized. 
It is understandable that non-governmental organizations which 
value their standing with Unesco and which take a justifiable 
pride in the international status they have achieved through the 
long and continuous contribution they have made in the field of 
adult education, should find it difficult to step down to make 


way for other and newer interests. 


A WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION? 


Some dissatisfaction with Unesco’s contribution to adult education 
certainly emerged out of the discussions at Montreal. Much of it 
was clearly based upon expectations which bore little relation to, 
or revealed little understanding of, the recommendations made by 
the delegates at Elsinore. Unesco had called a world conference. 
It had sought the advice and guidance of leading adult educators 
and, as its record showed, had attempted to carry out the recom- 


mendations made. 


In general all the Elsinore recommendations were accepted by 


nesco and have been followed up. The Consultative nea 
was created. Missions have been sent to developing Si t 
in Asia and Latin America. Every year since Elsinore Unesco has 


co-operated with National Commissions and m se 
mental organizations in arranging seminars on pr f p 
h at the national and inter- 


ticular interest in adult education, bot i 
national level; international summer schools fone been aera 
and Unesco has published the quarterly journal arte a a 
Adult Education. All these efforts have had a ah ah if eda * es 
upon adult education, upon the As, F i Unes 
throughout the world, and upon the thinking o 

€cretariat itself. i 

Yet in spite of the achievements there was a nat Taing (P) 
that Unesco was devoting too small a proportion of 1 a 
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budget to adult education even if the term ‘adult education’ 
was interpreted as loosely as possible; (b) that Unesco’s efforts 
in adult education were too dispersed and unco-ordinated to be 
fully effective; and (c) that the consultative machinery for adult 
education established at Elsinore was no longer appropriate to the 
tasks. It was felt that existing machinery for advice and consul- 
tation was not altogether satisfactory, and some thought was 
given to the idea of creating a World Association of Adult Educa- 
tion which (a) would bring together at the international level 
national organizations in adult education which could not at this 
stage be recognized by Unesco, and (b) could undertake a type 
of liaison and co-operation between national and regional group- 
ings which might not be possible through Unesco. The United 
States delegation brought forward definite recommendations for 
the forming of a World Council on Adult Education, which they 
suggested should be subsidized for the first five years by Unesco. 
This recommendation is important even though it proved unac- 
ceptable to the delegates at the Montreal conference. It did help 
to clarify the position by putting down in black and white what an 
alternative to the existing Consultative Committee might amount 
to, and by pin-pointing the sort of tasks the world organization 
might undertake. 

It is clear that even the United States delegation had not thought 
out an actual constitution for such a World Council in any detail, 
except to suggest that membership should be representative of 
national non-governmental adult education organizations and 
international non-g: 


t overnmental organizations primarily concerned 
with adult education. 


The purposes of the suggested World Council were: 

To advise Unesco on policies and programmes involving the 
utilization of adult education resources throughout the world. 
To support and strengthen the existing agencies of adult 
education in the Member States of Unesco. 

To ensure a sharing of knowledge and experience between the 


newly developing countries and the industrialized nations 
of the world. 


4. To serve the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies in a 
consultative caj 


x pacity on adult education issues and problems 
referred to it. 


5. To identify 
the worl 


I. 


2. 


3. 


specialists in all Member States who could serve 
d-wide needs of the adult education movement. 

The purposes as outlined in the American recommendations 
indicate that the World Council when established would take 
over the work of the existing Advisory Committee on Adult Educa- 
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tion and would replace it. In addition, however, it would carry on 
independently many of the tasks which at present would be 
regarded as coming within the direct responsibility of Unesco. It 
was this difficulty of separating the functions which were appro- 
priate to the proposed World Council from the functions which 
clearly must remain the responsibility of Unesco that led, after 
full discussion, to the withdrawal of the American recommen- 
dations. Delegates recognized that what they sought was a more 
sustained and co-ordinated programme through Unesco rather 
than the setting up of a new world organization to take over part 
or all of Unesco’s work in adult education. 

The discussion at the Montreal conference revealed that dissatis- 
factions were based not upon an inherent weakness in Unesco’s 
structure and policy but upon confusion in the adult education 
movement itself. The Ukrainian delegate summed up the views 
of the delegates at the end of the debate when she quoted an 
old Ukrainian proverb: ‘Parents always think their children cannot 
see’, which the interpreter translated into English as ‘Too many 
cooks spoil the broth’, Actually the first wording was more appro- 
priate. It was the adult education movement through its leaders 
at Elsinore and elsewhere which had fathered Unesco’s policy in 
adult education. Unesco had sought their advice and followed 
their recommendations. If there was a certain confusion in pur- 
Pose and principle, in policy and practice, this was a reflection of 
the confusion which existed within the international adult edu- 
cation movement. ah 4 

The Unesco Secretariat was in a better position to recognize 
the weaknesses in the earlier administrative structure and in its 
earlier programmes than were the delegates at Montreal. It had 
to learn by trial and error but it had so learned. For some years 
before 1960 there had been a gradual change in direction in both 
programmes and policy. Unesco, more than any other Sate 
was responsible for forcing adult educators to re-examine the 
Purpose and nature of ‘adult education’. Before the delegates met 
at Montreal, Unesco had already reorganized its ea oa ap 
structure to bring all the sections dealing with the education o 
adults within the framework of a single division, which had been 
given the title ‘out of school education’. This represented a big 
Step forward towards a closer co-ordination and integration of 
Unesco’s efforts in the field of adult education. 


—— 


t. Since the Montreal conference the division has been given the name ‘Adult Education and 


Youth Activities’. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


At Montreal discussions on questions of international co-operation 
in adult education and the debate on proposals for establishing 
a World Council did help to clarify ideas and make a measure of 
agreement possible. There was a recognition that two related 
issues were involved: : 

1. How can Unesco attain its short and long-term objectives 
through adult education? From whom should Unesco seek 
advice in regard to adult education? What should be the 
status of any advisory or consultative body? 

2. How can people and institutions who are professionally and 
directly concerned with adult education as a matter of orga- 
nization, process and content strengthen their own relations? In 
doing so they would serve their own work better and, to the 
extent that they succeeded, serve the purposes of Unesco; it is 
therefore in the interests of Unesco to assist them. . 

There were, therefore, two viewpoints about what should arise 

from the deliberations at Montreal. The first, as we have seen, 

was the suggestion for the creation of a World Council on Adult 

Education with independence of action but fitting loosely within 

the broad framework of Unesco and financially aided by it. 

The second was based on the conviction that the development of 

international contacts should remain a function of Unesco, and 

that what was required in the future was (a) better budgetary 
provision and a higher status for adult education within Unesco; 
and (b) a strengthening of the Consultative Committee for Adult 

Education, providing for a permanent nucleus of members drawn 

from non-governmental organizations directly concerned with 

adult education and for meetings at definite and regular intervals. 

In considering these two related points of view, Commission 3 
and its special drafting sub-committee examined the objectives 
which it believed to be implicit in any attempt to develop more 


effective international contacts in adult education. The main 
objectives were: 


‘(a) To strengthen Unesco in carrying out its major purposes; 
such as the attempt to eradicate illiteracy, to establish a world 
clearing house for education and to promote adult education 
throughout the world. 


‘(b) To facilitate regional action 
which contribute to Unesco’ 
zation. 


‘(c) To increase the Possibility of personal contacts between 
people directly responsible for the provision of adult education. 


(seminars, training courses, etc.) 
s Purposes as a world organi- 
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‘(d) To develop mutual understanding by encouraging people 
from different countries to meet for travel, study and dis- 
cussion in educational settings. 

‘(e) To encourage the work of Unesco and of existing national 
and regional centres which are open to people from more 
than one country, and to support the development of new 
centres as necessary. 

‘(f) To increase the international usefulness and circulation of 
publications, audio-visual material, etc., produced by Unesco, 
by public and private agencies in Member States and by 
international non-governmental organizations.’+ : 

An examination of the objectives defined by the commission indi- 

cates that they are, on the whole, the type of objectives appropriate 

to a strong and effective committee advising and working with 

Unesco rather than those of an independent world association 

on adult education or a world council of the type suggested by the 

United States delegation. The commission, therefore, recommen- 

ded that the Consultative Committee should be reorganized and 

strengthened rather than replaced. The text of the actual recom- 
mendation adopted by the full conference is as follows: 

‘1, There should be established within the framework of Uneco 
a committee with a permanent status and a known basis of 
membership, to continue the work, done by the Consultative 
Committee on Adult Education since 1949- va 

‘2. Within the limits of the possibilities set by the constitution of 
Unesco, the Director-General should have regard to securmg 
the services, in the first place, of persons with specific expe- 


er States in the field 


‘(b) in major agencies of adult e 


adult education, including those p 
with the mass media of comm 
‘(c) in non-governmental san ch 
above which demonstrate in ther 0 
a high degree of educational purposefulness and ps 
provide ways through which Unesco can communicate 
with the peoples of the world; 
em 


1, World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, 0P- cits P. 26. 
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‘(d) in national and regional organizations established to 
encourage co-ordination of effort between different adult 
education agencies. 

‘3. The Director-General may wish to invite additional members 
to serve on the proposed committee when particular problems 
or projects are under consideration. 

‘4. The committee, in addition to advising Unesco, should have as 
an essential purpose the further development of communi- 
cation and exchange of experience between Member States 
and amongst those professionally engaged in adult education.’ 

The confusion of definition which had handicapped communication 

at the international level had been overcome. Unesco had reorga- 

nized its administrative structure to ensure a more co-ordinated 
and integrated policy in adult education. The strengthening of the 
machinery for international consultation and co-operation through 


the reorganization of the Consultative Committee on Adult 


Education would be a further factor clearing the way for the rapid 
development of the adult education movement at world level. 
If adult education leaders and organizations emerged as a clearly 


defined group at Elsinore, 11 years later this group was in a posi- 
tion to state its intentions, its objectives and its needs with greater 
clarity and force. 


1, ibid, p. 31. 
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STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 


If education is to be treated as a continuous life-long process then 
adult education will be concerned with the educational needs 
of all adults after the completion of their period of formal schooling. 
Adults, however, will differ both in the range of their educational 
interests and in the extent of their intellectual capacity. Adult 
education in the sense of“ organized’ educational programmes must 
take into account both the bewildering array of needs to be met 
and the varying levels at which assistance is sought. It will be 
concerned with educational activities which range from the simplest 
to the most advanced courses which may well involve programmes 
at post-graduate level. No single institution can hope to deal ade- 
quately with all the educational requirements of the adult popula- 
tion within any given community. The adult education field is 
characterized, and is likely to continue to be characterized, by a 
multiplicity of institutions and organizations concerned with 
meeting these needs at different levels. 

In the midst of this multiplicity it is often difficult to see the wood 
for the trees. A close examination reveals that there are organiza- 
tions and institutions which recognize the nature of the role they 
are playing in adult education and they often ute the words 
‘adult education’ in their title or name, OF embody it in the terms 
of their constitution and objectives. On the other hand, some of 
the best examples of adult education work at the present time are 
not regarded as adult education by the bodies themselves engaged 
in the activities. Aaen 

Although the field is characterized by its diversity, some effort 


must be made to reduce it to order. ‘Adult education’, says Robert 
zation of adult edu- 


Blakely, speaking of the institutional organi f 
cation in the United States, ‘is carried on by established educa- 
tional institutions, from elementary schools through universities. 
uch is formal, but perhaps even more—certainly an increasing 
Percentage—is informal. 
IOI 
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Adult education is carried on by informal educational institu- 
tions such as libraries, museums, theatres, orchestras, etc. These 
are becoming more aggressive and skilful. EPN 
. ‘Adult education is carried on by our social organizations— 
corporations, unions, government agencies, etc. Some of this 
is “within the family”, some in co-operation with educational 
institutions. 

‘Adult education is carried on in the vast skein of voluntary 
organizations in the United States: churches; neighbourhood 
groups; community committees, clubs and councils; state, national, 
and international associations, societies, federations, leagues; and 
so on—and so on. Increasingly—as issues become more complex, 
as we become more interdependent, as the currents of change 
quicken—educational activities for adults (called that or not) 
are multiplying.’? 

In describing the institutional organization of adult education 
in his own country, Robert Blakely has painted a picture which 
would not prove unfamiliar to adult educators from other coun- 
tries with a similar tradition in organized adult education. It is, 
moreover, a picture which has some relevance, allowing for 
differences in the educational, social and cultural background, 
to the pattern of structure and organization emerging in countries 
which have more recently entered the adult education field. 

There is a certain significance, too, in the order in which Blakely 
places the various categories of organizations and institutions 


concerned with adult education. He starts, for example, with 
established educational instituti 


through universities’ and ends 
organizations’. 


cular significance. 
dent or design, th 


order of importance, 
izations and then listed 


1. Robert J. Blakely, op. cit., p. 4. 
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the other types of institutions or agencies. It is doubtful, however, 
whether many delegates would have included in their definition 
of ‘voluntary organizations’ many of the kinds Blakely includes 
in his ‘vast skein’. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


It is perhaps natural, in the early stages of any new social move- 
ment, that voluntary spirit and voluntary organization should be 
the characteristic feature. The need for a new social venture or a 
new social institution has to be discerned and the methods for 
meeting the need demonstrated, before community-supported 
institutions are established. It is individuals or small groups of 
individuals who first recognize a need and take the tentative steps 
to construct an organization which can meet it. Elementary 
education was at first provided by individuals or voluntary or- 
ganizations rather than by the State. The early libraries were 
provided by literary or mechanics’ institutes but, once the value 
of the service was recognized, the provision of public library 
services became an accepted community responsibility. The 
services of untrained voluntary workers were replaced by those 
of trained professional librarians. The mechanics’ institutes demons- 
trated the need for scientific technical education to broaden and 
Supplement the apprenticeship training concen by eam 
in the factory and, having demonstrated the need, ey siete i 
replaced by a network of State-supported technical schools anı 
colleges staffed by professional teachers. : say 

hs ach the ne a way adult education was p! neered by EA 
viduals, and by the voluntary movements and organia oa hey 
founded or inspired. Much was achieved, and much 5 3 oe 
achieved, by the voluntary co-operation of adults = the es ed 
and activities of the organizations they serve. sachin HS 
growing demand for adult education, with meres ir E 
on governments to finance adult education faci ia a q5 
a tendency both for statutory bodies oF s mer a) 
ments to undertake many of the functions performe T es B 
F voluntary organizations and for the amateur to 8 y 
the professional. . 

It would be easy to jump to the conclusion. Hee a mined 
Organization spirit was on the way out in the si S E i 
tion, that adult education was following pease eS S eA 
technical education, and the many social services 
once the realm of the charitably minded volunteer. 
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Adult education, however, is more than a service. It has certain 
characteristics which make it particularly lively and vital when 
it has the freedom and flexibility of voluntary organizations. 
These qualities were recognized by the delegates attending Com- 
mission 3 at the Unesco conference in Montreal. The arguments 
for and against the dominance of voluntary organization in the 
field of adult education arose out of a consideration of the part 
that should be played by governments in adult education at this 
stage of its development. , ‘ 

The points put forward by those who believed in the importance 
of the part played by voluntary non-governmental organizations, 
and who had grave doubts whether many of the more important 
qualities which characterized adult education in the past could 
be retained if it came under the direct control of governments and 
public institutions, could be summarized as follows: 


1, Adult education is voluntary and its organizations should reflect 
this characteristic, 


2. It should deal with controversial issues and no government 


institution can deal with contentious subjects with the frank- 
ness possible in voluntary organizations, 

3- Public institutions suffer from the danger of bureaucracy but 
voluntary bodies can retain a flexibility which permits them 
to be both venturesome and experimental in approach. 


4. In the fields of creative art government influence and control 
may prove sterile. 


5. Voluntary organizations can do much t 
favourable to adult education. 

6. In a democratic socie 
tions represents an ed. 

These were important cl 


o create a public opinion 


ot very meaningful and points three 


ted, if not untenable, the validity of 
the arguments put forward under sub-section two, five and six, 


could not be questioned and the case for the continued 
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participation of voluntary organizations remained strong. 

If, however, governments are to recognize education as a life- 
long process and to accept adult education as an essential and 
integral part of the total educational system some change in the 
relative responsibilities of voluntary organizations and public 
institutions is bound to take place. If governments undertake 
responsibility for the provision of adult education facilities, they 
can hardly leave this provision to chance. Voluntary organizations 
tend to concentrate upon special fields of interest and to attract 
special audiences. Some sections of the community may be over- 
looked and important community needs may be ignored. The whole 
community is involved; expressing itself through its existing state 
institutions, it must take into consideration the whole range of 
its needs and interests and must take the responsibility for ensur- 
ing that all adults have access to a diversified range of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

In certain countries, voluntary action has a long history and 
tradition. Strong voluntary organizations have arisen. The grow- 
ing responsibility of the State in the field of adult education would 
not necessarily reduce the activities of these organizations—they 
might well be extended with government support and financial 


assistance, If the conclusions emerging from the Montreal confer- 
ence are accepted, however, the urgency of the need for an expan- 
in these countries, 


ded adult education system is so great that, even in t t 
the adult education programmes of public institutions are likely 
to increase at an even more rapid rate than the contribution of 


voluntary bodies. 

i In the developing countries W. 
leadership in adult education exists, d. The stru 
Problems are urgent, governments must take the lead. Lhe struc- 


À re and organizati f adult education from the beginning 

a ganization of adu romuna 

ill b i e of public institutions and 
e based upon the dominanc ae hip of wolunta 


Statutory bodies rather than upon the 


organizati izations will eventually emerge and play 
ons. Such organizatio: ai zations do take time 


Ses own significant part but mae ae org a 
orm and to gain experience and maturity ote s 
Increasing panicinacton by community-established ee 
oes not necessarily mean any reduction either in the ets ear 
of the role played by voluntary organizations or 1n their iz om 
of action. In the discussions at Montreal it became clear that in 
Countries where the government is most conscious of its respon- 
sibilities and where the contribution of public ae D 
Sreatest, the number of voluntary organizations Boe nd 
ne aspect or another of adult education increases rap! y. 


here no tradition of voluntary 
and where the educational 
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become more and more professionalized and institutionalized, 
cted ? Everybody assumes it 3 
of both the “1919 Report 

54." The former tells us that 
vement, without endowments, 
r the support of continuous and 
ucation in Great Britain today 


3 Controversial tasks are in the long 
run the most important, and for them the voluntary bodies are 
still necessary. Independent vol y 


untary organizati be 
Kili Zi to 
a permanent characteristic of democratic aici. a gael of 


the surest safeguards of their health, 
working in the cultural s; 


1, International Seminar on the Role of Club-Type Institue. 
1960, Recommendations, Paris, Unesco, 1960, p, qg, "tens in Adult Education, Prague, 
2. The Organization and Finance of Adult Education, London EMso, 
j » 1954. 
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In Manchester there were then about sixty; now there are more 
than one hundred.’ he 


SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


One of the interesting trends at the Montreal conference was the 
increased stress placed upon the need for greater involvement of 
schools and teachers in the work of adult education. The French 
delegates pressed for the full utilization in the interests of adult 
education of ‘the premises and teaching material available in the 
various types of schools and universities’, and also stressed that 
adult education ‘necessitates the fullest co-operation on the part 
of all persons suitably qualified by their general education, their 
professional training or their teaching experience’. The French 
delegates in moving this recommendation pointed out that the 
greater use of teachers will have beneficial effects on teacher 
training and on school and university education since the regular 
contacts created with the community by school and university 
will keep them more closely in touch with the ‘live forces on which 
progress in each country depends’.* 

The report of Commission 3 of the Montreal conference also 
drew attention to the possibility of schools and the teaching 
profession playing in the future a more important role in adult 
education. ‘We entrust teachers’, says the report, with the edu- 
cation of the whole child (vocational, aesthetic, cultural, civic and 
human values). Teachers do work with adults. With training they 
could do it better, and more teachers could be involved. Schools 
have resources which should be available to adults as well as to 


: i 
a ee in attitude is quite marked and appears to be related 
to the growing recognition that ‘adult education’ cannot be treated 
as something quite distinct and separate from other branches of 
education but that it is an integral part of a continuous educa- 
tional process. Just as elementary education should be regarded as 
a preparation for secondary education and secondary education 
as a preparation for higher and tertiary education, so all should be 
seen as a preparation for continued education throughout life. 

In many countries both elementary and secondary schools 


a 3 
=> ini of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committe: i 
Britain, Ministry s 3 €, OP. City Pe 43. 
z Fa airea on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op. cit, p. 19. 
g. ibid., p- 23° 
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have for some time provided educational facilities and pro- 
grammes for adults. On the whole their contribution has been 
in the sphere of ‘remedial’ education. They have provided courses 
in elementary education for adults who have missed a formal edu- 
cation in early childhood, or for migrants from other lands. Increas- 
ingly they are providing secondary education for adults who have 
gone straight from elementary school to work. They have, above 
all, supplied technical and vocational training for young adults. 
They have made little contribution until recent years in the field 
of education which is specifically ‘adult’. 3 
Partly because of the emphasis of the role of voluntary organi- 
zations, and partly as a result of a fear of bureaucracy and inflexi- 
bility, many active adult educators have doubted whether State 
departments of education, their schools or their teachers, could 
contribute much in the field of non-vocational education for 
adults. The ‘1919 Report’ declared with great confidence that 
‘adult education is the province of the amateur and that it can 
never be dominated by a caste of 
to the local education authorities, 
whether they would take steps ti 
of non-vocational subjects for a 
out: ‘The committee was too p 
perhaps the most im 


As late as 1945, we find a ‘Consultative C ittee’ jointed 
by the New Zealand Governm, ‘ommittee’, app 


ment to examine and report upon the 
structure of adult education in that country, stating in their 
report: ‘In rural areas or small towns, valuable work in adult 


1, Great Britain, Ministry of R. 


cconstruction, Adult i y s : 
2 Further Education for Adults, Wellington, New Zealand eno, Committee, op. cit, p. 41 


aland, Council of Adult Education, 1947, P. 54+ 
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There are certain advantages in making full use of the school and 
the teaching profession in adult education, particularly at this 
stage of development. Schools are strategically placed in relation 
to the community. Their buildings represent a sizable capital 
investment belonging to the community which should be avail- 
able not only to the children during the day but to adults in the 
evening, and during weekends and vacation periods. Schools 
possess teaching equipment in the way of laboratories, blackboards, 
maps, projectors, tape-recorders, craft equipment and so forth, 
which again should be used by the whole community rather than 
by the children alone. Schools have teachers expert in many 
fields. In many communities, particularly in rural districts, the 
teachers represent one of the main sources of part-time tutors 
for adult education classes. It could be argued that many teachers, 
trained in child education, have neither the understanding nor 
the ability to deal quite so adequately with adults or adult educa- 
tion. This is no doubt true in many cases, but with training more 
of them could play an effective part. In the same way school 
buildings are designed for the formal education of the young 
and neither their furniture nor the classroom facilities create an 
atmosphere conducive to adult education. The answer 1s not to 
dismiss the schools as possible centres for continuing education. 
The addition to existing school premises of some buildings id 
rooms designed for adults’ use would involve less capital expendi- 
ture than the erection of completely separate buildings. Moreover, 
such additional facilities could be used by schoolchildren at 
times when they were not required for adults, with a consequent 


economy in of all available facilities. 
y in the use coming more aware of the role 


The teaching profession is be ° i 
that schools eebe can play in adult»educakor p a 
was indicated during the international age ES I 
in Washington in 1959 by the World Confederation o nie ae 
tions of the Teaching Profession. Arising out ofthe E dult 
cussions, the WCOTP formed a special committee on a 


5 e more 
education to advise it on the bape pkt o E Enee 
activ icipation of teachers in adult educatio”. 

e participation o eal, just before the Unesco 


m lege, Montr! 3 
E Ge A University. The task of tho pomata 
was to plan a three-year programme aimed at (a) leading tov 

the improvement of adult education vt orgs 
systems in various parts of the world, $ 
rakan Pee adult educators and other recueie t e 
teaching profession, and developing an increasing awa! 

concept of life-long learning. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


Universities are specialized institutions of higher learning. They 
evolved out ofinformal communities of scholars. In the earlier stages 
of their evolution they performed three functions on behalf of the 
community. Through the continuous study of scholars they main- 
tained intact the accumulated knowledge of the past; through 
original research they added new knowledge to the existing stock; 
and through teaching they transmitted their knowledge to the next 
generation of scholars. With the passage of time they performed 
additional tasks. Many of their students were not fitted by tem- 
perament or ability to become, in their turn, scholars. The edu- 
cation and training they received prepared them for active leader- 
ship in the community; at first in the church, law, education, 
medicine or political administration; later in science, engineering 
and commerce. Because of their specialized functions and their 
remoteness from the market place, the universities scarcely appear- 
ed to be institutions which could make a significant contribution 
to adult education; in fact, in many countries of the world today 
they continue to remain aloof, Yet the constantly changing needs 
of society under the pressure of industrialization has resulted in 
new demands upon our universities, and their self-imposed isola- 
tion is breaking down. Dr. C. O. Houle, of the University of 
Chicago, has drawn attention to both community claims and une 
versity response: ‘The companies of scholars within the univer- 
sities are aware that they have somehow failed to do their part 
in preventing or curing the most serious ills of contemporary 
society. With a sense of humility and hope, some of these scholars 
have in recent years considered with care the mission imposed 
upon them by the realities of their time and have projected new 
courses of action for themselves. Their boldest decision has been 
to move directly into the main curr 

and responsible men and women 
vate and public problems thro 
education,’ 1 


1. Universities in Adult Education, Paris, Unesco, 1953, p. 9, 
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been given form and shape in the speeches and writings of a 
number of outstanding scholars over the last 50 years, and has 
been embodied in a number of special reports prepared or pub- 
lished by university committees. From the report of the joint 
committee of university and working-class representatives which 
studied the question of the relationship of the university to the 
higher education of adults in 1907 (published under the title 
Oxford and Working Class Education) to the report of the President’s 
(USA) commission on higher education, published in 1947 
(Higher Education for American Democracy), there has been a stream 
of articles, speeches, reports all emphasizing the new responsibilities 
of the universities in a modern scientific world. It will be sufficient 
to quote one example as an illustration. President N. A. M. Mac- 
Kenzie in his report to the University of British Columbia in 1953 
stated: ‘The three functions of a university to which I have already 
referred, the accumulation of new knowledge, the perpetuation 
of our cultural inheritance, and professional training, are all 
thoroughly accepted by both the university and the supporting 
public, though there will be continuing arguments about the 
relative emphasis which should be given to each. aia There 1s, how- 
ever, another primary function of universities in our kind of society, 
another absolute need—even less understood—to which I would 
like to pay particular attention at this time. I refer LORI ETSLLY 
extension—community services in adult education’? 

Reference has already been made to the work of the universities 
in the United Kingdom, both in the field of extension lectures 
and in the field of sustained study in tutorial classes. Similar 
histories of active involvement in adult education, characterize 
the universities of North America and in all countries where the 
pattern of university organization has been based upon British 
or American models. It is likely that this earlier participation of 
the universities in adult education was connected with social and 
industrial change. It was in England and in the United States 
that industrialization had either its earliest, or, 1n the case of the 
USA, its most spectacular impact. There are signs that in other 
industrialized countries reaching economic maturity, and facing 
changes inseparable from accelerating technological development, 
or the social and psychological problems associated with a switch 
from a ‘scarcity? economy to a ‘mass-consumption society, 
demands are also being made upon the universities which are 
now too insistent to be easily dismissed. 


SS 


1. The President's Report, 1952-1953, Vancouver, University of British Columbia, 1954. 
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The Scandinavian universities have been active in adult edu- 
cation since the 1930’s, even though in the early stages this par- 
ticipation was based on the informal activities of graduate and 
undergraduate students rather than on official university action. 
Over the years, however, official participation has increased. 
There are signs that the Scandinavian universities may follow 
the evolutionary path of the English-speaking institutions with 
the establishment of internal extension of adult education depart- 
ments. In other European countries, Germany, France, Italy, 
the universities are making a hesitant beginning. They are under- 
taking interesting experiments in an effort to discover the exact 
nature of the contribution they can usefully make in adult edu- 
cation in a manner appropriate to, and consistent with, their 
special character and function. 

It is, of course, not only in advanced industrial countries that 
the universities have demonstrated their ability to take a lead 
in adult education. In many of the ‘developing’ countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, newly established universities or 
university colleges have initiated widespread adult education 
programmes as a first priority, in spite of the pressure on research 
and internal teaching. It is interesting to note that the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Adult Education Association at its 
meeting in New Delhi in the summer of 1960 called upon the 
universities of India to establish departments of adult education. 
The committee asked the universities to organize training for 
adult education workers, and other educational programmes for 
adults, and to conduct research and studies in the problems of 
adult education. It asked the University Grants Commission and 
the Ministry of Education financially to support such universities 
as were willing to establish adult education departments. 

In many cases the pattern of work undertaken by new universities 
and the methods used have been modelled too closely upon those 
adopted by institutions with an older tradition, situated in coun- 
tries with different social needs. In these cases success depends to 
a great extent upon the actual social and cultural situation in the 
developing country. As Lionel Elvin pointed out, the attempt 
to transplant the British pattern of university tutorial classes 
seemed to meet with success in Ghana but to prove much less 
successful in Northern Nigeria. His conclusion is that ‘the answer 
must be, in broad terms, that in spite of all the superficial diffe- 
rences there must þe enough in common between the social 


situation in Ghana and that of England in its formative years 
in adult education to make t 


purposes, and therefore of meth 
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Nigeria there is a general situation which does not, or does not yet, 
lend itself fruitfully to the same kind of social-educational move- 
ment’.! Mistakes have been made in attempting to transfer methods 
of university adult education from one country to another with- 
out due regard to differences in cultural patterns. Nevertheless 
the adult education work of universities in Africa and the West 
Indies has demonstrated that the university can make a major 
contribution in communities at quite different levels of industrial 
and technical development. 

The problem raised by Lionel Elvin, however, is a real one. 
Universities in quite different communities and in countries at 
different stages of development are playing a leading part in adult 
education. There often appears to be, however, a marked differ- 
ence in levels of work undertaken, in methods used and policies 
followed, which cannot be explained away merely in terms of 
differences between the communities they serve. The search is 
continuing for common principles which broadly should deter- 
mine the contribution of any university irrespective of where it 
is located, and irrespective of whether the community it serves 1s 
developed, developing or underdeveloped. This was the major 
theme of the discussions at the World Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion which was held at the University of Syracuse Conference 
Centre at Sagamore, New York State, immediately after the 
Unesco conference at Montreal. In so far as conclusions emerged 
from these discussions and exchanges, the broad general principles 
which had been put forward earlier by Dr. C. O. Houle seem to 
express them most satisfactorily. Houle, in a foreword to Unesco’s 
publication The Universities in Adult Education, 1953; suggested 
certain general guiding rules for university policy, covering, stan- 
dards, research and experiment, community leadership, Tn 
with other agencies, and the need for universities to master adult 
ge as a field of knowledge. | 

ost of these points need elaboration i 
guide to the el of university thought and do suggest that Este 
versities have a permanent role to play in the general structure 
of adult education. The university, by its nature and aes fare 
must provide leadership in education and this leadership sho 
be extended to the field of adult education. When the per he 
of adult education is characterized, as it must be, by a m me a 
city of institutions and organizations undertaking responsibi ed 
for meeting particular needs, there should be one institution wi 


but they do provide a 


1. Lionel Elvin, ‘Adult Education: the relation of purpose to Se fas £ bets to society’, 
in: Fundamental and Adult Education, Vol. 12 (1960), No. 2, Paris, Pe 
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the responsibility for seeing the whole rather than the individual 
parts. It would seem that this task is particularly appropriate to 
the university. Professor R. D. Waller in an introductory address 
to the Unesco Regional European Seminar held at Bangor m 
September 1956, pointed out: ‘The job of the universities is to 
keep this vast scene well lit so that people with good eyesight 
have some chance of seeing what is happening and deciding what 
it is best to do,?2 
It might appear perhaps that too much is being made of the role 
of the university in the general structure of adult education since 
m so many countries at the present time the universities play 
little or no part in it. At Montreal and at Sagamore it became 
obvious, however, that the need for a more active university 
Participation was becoming urgent. Delegates at Montreal recog- 
nized that adult educators must have available the results © 
Scientific research if they were to help adults to understand the 
effects of accelerating scientific and technological change. A draft 
commendation presented by the delegations from France, 
Rumania, Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Finland and the United States of America, stated in its 
preamble: ‘There is no denying that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to adjust adult education to the rapid and complex changes 
of civilization, which are continually giving rise to new problems. 
The cultural needs of individuals and of society as a whole, the 
aspirations of the urban and rural populations both in the ad- 
vanced and the underdeveloped countries, together with the short- 
and long-term effects of their own work, tend more and more tO 
baffle analysis by those concerned with adult education. 

‘To gain a more reliable knowledge of these factors, adult edu- 
cation workers need the assistance of scientific research.’ 

Much of this research, though not necessarily all, must be under- 
taken by the universities. As adult education expands, moreover; 
the number of people entering it as a profession increases, and the 
need for professional training becomes more pressing. There is 
need for more research into ‘adult education’ as a special field 
of knowledge. In both professional training in adult education and 
in the*research which provides the basis of an academic discipline 
the university has a big role to play. Mr. E. M. Hutchinson, writ- 
ing in the spring of 1960, refers to the steps the North American 
universities are taking to provide academic courses of professional 
training for adult educators. ‘Thirteen professors of adult educa- 


1. The Universities and Adult Education, London, HMSO, 1957, p. 6. 
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tion have assembled annually for the last three years’, he writes, 
‘to try and thrash out the nature of a basic curriculum for profes- 
sional training, and under the terms of a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation they have another two years in which to complete 
the task. Dr. Essert informed me that his institute at Teachers’ 
College has guided 300 post-graduate students in search of Mas- 
ters’ or Doctors’ degrees and that, on a recent check, 150 of them 
were definitely known to be working in adult education, in many 
parts of the world as well as in the USA, among them some very 
distinguished figures. He estimated that at least 25 American 
universities (including the 13 mentioned above) are now offering 
such opportunities and that the total number of higher degrees 
awarded in “adult education” might be of the order of 600. From 
now on that figure is likely to increase rapidly.’+ ? 

Apart from all these factors, however, there is one more which 
inevitably and irresistibly will force the universities to play a lead- 
ing part in adult education—the level at which adults are likely 
to seek education in the future. The major effort in ‘remedial’ 
education in the industrially advanced countries Js to provide 
all adults who left school for work after the completion of elemen- 
tary education with opportunities for a full secondary education. 
This drive is reflected in the ‘Colleges of a Second Chance’, in 
the USA; it is reflected in the major adult education programme 
in the USSR where the whole resources of the community are 
being mobilized to ensure that all adults shall have at least the 
opportunity and the encouragement to complete a full course of 
secondary education. A similar trend exists in most of the other 
industrialized countries where opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion are provided for adults through evening schools and corres- 
pondence courses. 

When the remedial tasks are completed, when most advanced 
countries have the resources to permit universal and compulsory 
secondary education for all children—when, in fact, ng sy 
society Drucker speaks of has arrived—then all adults will have 
received an educational training up tO, and including, univer- 
sity entrance level. An increasing proportion will have attended 
university. The education sought by an adult popup gue scl 
possesses an educational background equivalent to, or hig! = an, 
university entrance level, will almost inevitably be at e 
‘higher education’—the sphere of adult education in which the 
universities can make the greatest contribution. 


1. E. M. Hutchinson, ‘Travellers’ Tales’, in: Adult Education, London, National Institute of Adult 


Education, 1960, p. 252. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Attention has been drawn (a) to the relative change in the role 
of the voluntary organization in adult education; (b) to the greater 
stress upon the urgent necessity for governments to take steps to 
integrate adult education more closely into the national pana 
and systems of education; and (c) to a greater emphasis upon the 
more effective utilization of the resources of schools, training 
colleges, universities, and the teaching profession in adult educa- 
tion. It is in these areas that the most marked changes have occur- 
red in attitude and approach in the period between Elsinore and 
Montreal. For this reason it is appropriate to examine them in 
greater detail. Such concentration should not be taken as indica- 
ting any reduction in importance of the many other inui 
and agencies which contribute to adult education. The role 0 
libraries, museums, art galleries, remains as important as fever 
As Blakely says, they ‘are becoming more aggressive and skilful 
in their adult education work. The social organizations, co- 
operatives, unions, corporations, are more active than ever in orga- 
nizing adult education programmes, both in the form of in-service 
training programmes and in partnership with outside educational 
institutions. Government agencies other than Ministries of Edu- 
cation are involved in educational programmes. An obvious example 
is agricultural extension. The armed forces, too, are increasingly 
providing educational programmes for servicemen. In a number 
of countries education during the period of military service 1s 
proving a most important method of remedying educational 
deficiencies in the young male adult. 

There is one other form of institution which should be considered 
and that is the residential colleges for adults. Residential education 
for adults has a relatively long history but it has taken a new 
lease of life over the last 10 or 1 5 years and evolved along new 
lines. Residential colleges provide opportunities for concentrated 
systematic study for periods extending from just a few days, a 
week or two, up to courses extending over several months. The 
very fact that the adult attending residential courses is freed 
for a fixed period from material anxieties and from the cares and 
responsibilities of family and work, permits more intensive study 
and more rapid progress. He can ‘devote himself entirely to study. 
He then has time to make use of his intellectual abilities, He can 
take up the Study of a particular problem or situation with the 
necessary seriousness, concentration and continuity. He can develop 


1. Robert J. Blakely, op. cit, p. 4. 
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a method of work and receive guidance in his researches. Human 
relationships are thus intensified in a way hardly possible in the 
circumstances of everyday life. Moreover, such institutions, when 
well organized and managed, may introduce their residents to a 
style of living and a quality of human relations which are among 
the most valuable experiences they have to offer’.+ 

Reference has already been made to the work of the Scandina- 


vian folk high schools, with their three-month and five-month 


courses for young farmers and workers. Since the second world 
in short-term residential col- 


war there has been steady growth 
leges in the United Kingdom. Similar colleges have grown up 
throughout North America as Conference Centres or Centres for 
Continuing Education. In almost all countries concerned. with 
adult education, residential facilities for adults are being established. 
Administration and staff colleges are being established by govern- 
ment agencies and by industrial, commercial and financial con- 
cerns, Residential colleges are being opened by trade unions and 
national non-governmental organizations. The growing impor- 
tance of these colleges in adult education is reflected in the regular 
international conferences which are being held to encourage 
interchange of ideas and experiences in this special field. One of the 
peripheral conferences, held just before the Unesco Conference 
on Adult Education, dealt with residential adult education. 


eee 
1, Paul Lengrand, op. cit P- 97+ 
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FORMS AND METHODS 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


es and 
Much was done at Montreal to clarify ideas about the scope 
nature of adult educatior 


A ake 

à, to define its new tasks, and to “A ab 
positive proposals for its organization both at national an 
international level. On t 


recommendations made į 
adult education r 


à inars 
g work. In analysing the s 
s’ Education at La Brévière in 


equipped to discuss Principles of 
vidual teachers. Tutors concern: ha special subject field 
might know a great deal about the teachi i j 

to an adult group, @ acquired by trial and 
error and through long experience, Their knowledge and expe- 
rience, however, would not necessarily Provide a us eful basis for 
generalization. Experience in teaching 


1. Lionel Elvin, op. cit., p. 79. 
2. ibid, p. 79. 
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for example, might not throw a great deal of light on the most 
satisfactory methods for teaching adults physics or music. The 
administrative or organizing officers on the other hand might well 
be concerned with programmes covering a number of subject areas. 
Such officers are likely to be more conscious of adult education 
as a field of knowledge, of adult motivation, of adult learning 
processes, and as a result are likely to have a better grasp of the 
principles of adult teaching methods. 

‘In institutions for training teachers there is a familiar distinc- 
tion between “general method” (that is to say, methods that it 
would be wise for any teacher to understand whatever subject he 
may be teaching) and “special method” (that is to say, methods 
of teaching any one particular subject, such as mathematics or a 
foreign language).’! Within the field of adult education the teacher 
or tutor has probably more to say about the ‘special method which 
is applicable in teaching his own subject to adults than the adminis- 
trator or the organizing official but not necessarily more to say 
about ‘general method’. Yet within the limitations of an inter- 
national conference it is discussions of ‘ general method’ that are 
likely to be more meaningful. There is an urgent need to tap 
the knowledge of successful methods and techniques appropriate to 
the teaching of particular subjects, possessed by experienced 
adult education tutors. Conferences of the type held at Montreal, 
however, are not the appropriate place. ¢ 5 

The delegates at Montreal who were responsible for paying 
special attention to forms and methods in adult education were 
aware that methods of education need to be consciously devised in 
relation to (a) the stage of society existing ina particular country 
at a given time, and (b) the adult education institutions or a 
nizations which have been established on the basis of a clear 
understanding of social purposes and existing social none in 
such countries. The report of Commission 2 drew th on to 
this point when it stated: ‘The methods used in adult e ee 
are extremely varied; they are designed to meet m Der a 
aspirations of widely differing societies. - + - Loo a SE 
specific experiments suited to a particular environment and specia 


circumstances, the conference gave its attention to methods 


likely to be of general interest and applicable to many, if not all, 
types of society.’ ? 
Mo 
1. Lionel Elvin, op. cit, p. 81. 
1- World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op- cits P: 14 
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THE ACTIVE PRINCIPLE 


Commission 2 laid particular emphasis upon the need for teaching 
methods which involved the active rather than the passive par- 
ticipation of adult students. This is, as the commission pointed out, 
a most important principle in adult education. In an international 
conference bringing together adult 
some of which have only recent] 
of adults, a reiteration and rest: 
participation in the learning proce 
forms part of the useful interchang 


ucation work irrespective of the 
matter whether this method is 


Humility of spirit and an 
Teaches of knowledge are 
force of such study, which 
the wills and desires of the 
students. For unless they are vitally in 


no material reward and 

It is important to recognize the princi 
tion and important to make Provision fo 
in all adult education courses, Over-emphasis upon the students’ 
contribution, however, can lead to a disregard of the teachers’ 
contribution and concentration up 


n with ‘techniques’ 
group behaviour’ rather 
h attempts to change indivi- 


1. Albert Mansbridge, University Tutorial Classes, London, Longmans, Green & Co, 1913, 
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dual attitudes rather than with the attempt to increase individual 
knowledge. What is needed is a balanced approach. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


As we have seen, the term ‘fundamental education’ was coined 
because adult education developed in the first place in countries 
where the majority of the people could read and write, and where 
non-governmental organizations were a firmly established tradi- 
tion. When governments in countries where the population was 
predominantly illiterate (and in which voluntary organizations were 
either non-existent or weak and inexperienced) came to introduce 
educational programmes for adults, the definition of ‘adult edu- 
cation’ as it had emerged in the West seemed inapplicable. More- 
over, the need for education in the underdeveloped or developing 
countries seemed much more closely related to the need for change 
in attitudes and community practices—to the introduction of 
sanitation, medical facilities, new roads, new agricultural prac- 
tices, village industries, co-operatives, etc. Under these circum- 
stances it became difficult to distinguish between fundamental 
education and community development, and, in fact, in the 
earlier stages of the fundamental education projects little attempt 
was made to draw a distinction between the two. The practice 
did, however, result in some confusion between the work of the 
educator and the role of the social worker, the agricultural field 
worker, the district health officer or the rural economist. 

There was an obvious need for a clearer definition of the role of 
education in community development projects and for a further 
clarification of the term ‘further education. In the Twentieth 


Report of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to the Economic 
as made to define community 


and Social Council, an attempt W: c h 
development and to indicate the relationship S fundamental 
education to it. ‘The term community development as voi into 
international usage’, the report pointed out, ‘to connote the pro- 


cesses by which the efforts of the people themselves are united with 
ities to improve the economic, 


those of governmental authoriti np y $ 
social and cultural conditions of communities, to integrate these 
communities into the life of the nation, and to enable them to 
contribute fully to national progress.’* 

The report went on to examine the role of fundamental educa- 


ee - e 
1. United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, 


Twentieth Report. . . New York, 1956, p. 14. 
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tion in community development. ‘The term (fundamental educa- 
tion)’, it stated, ‘is generally synonymous with “social education”, 
“mass education” and “community education”. It does not 
mean community development, but it should be regarded as an 
essential component of community development.’! 2 

This rethinking on the part of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies about the nature of community develop- 
ment, and the role of fundamental education in relationship to 
community development, was paralleled by a rethinking on the 
part of Unesco itself about the nature of fundamental education. 
As a result a new definition of ‘fundamental education’ was 
adopted at the ninth session of Unesco’s General Conference in 
1956. This definition stated that: 

‘Fundamental education aims to help people who have not 
obtained such help from established educational institutions to 
understand the problems of their environment and their rights and 
duties as citizens and individuals, to acquire a body of knowledge 
and skill for the progressive improvement of their living conditions 
and to participate more effectively in the economic and social 
development of their community. A 

‘Fundamental education seeks, with due regard for religious 


beliefs, to develop moral values and a sense of the solidarity of 
mankind. 


‘While the object of the school is to educate children, and while 


urther education” continues education previously acquired in 
schools, fundamental education is designed to supplement an 1n- 
complete school system in economically underdeveloped areas 
both rural and urban.: 

A closer look at the definition and at the relationship between 
fundamental education and community development reveals 
that the confusion over the interpretation of the term ‘adult 
education’, still existed at the international level in 1956. Apart 
from the qualification that fundamental education aims to help 
people who have not obtained the benefit of schooling, therefore 
excluding those who have, the rest of the definition applies with 
equal force to ‘adult education’. It, too, is concerned with helping 
people +o understand ‘the problems of their environment and their 
rights and duties as citizens and individuals, to acquire a body 
of knowledge and skill for the progressive improvement of their 
living conditions, and to participate more effectively in the econo- 


“ 


ae 


1. ibid., p. 18. moe 
2. ‘The Scope and Nature of Fundamental Education’ 


» int Fundamental and Adult Education, Vol. 9 
(1957), No, 2, Paris, Unesco, p. 55- 
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mic and social development of their community’. ‘Adult educa- 
tion’, too, is concerned with developing moral values and a sense 
of the solidarity of mankind. Moreover, as we have seen, ‘adult 
education’ is also concerned with the remedial education of adults 
who for various reasons have failed to get an adequate schooling 
in youth. 

In practice fundamental education has been characterized more 
by its close links with education for community action—by its 
relation with community development programmes—than by 
any other special characteristic. But community development 
programmes are a feature of relatively advanced industrial coun- 
tries as well as of developing countries, and adult education plays 
a major role in initiating or assisting such programmes. It is not 
even that this development in the industrial countries is recent. 
The work of St. Francis Xavier College in the field of community 


development and the fostering of co-operation among the fisher- 
men and farmers in Nova Scotia is well known. Many universities 


in North America play a leading role in initiating or supporting 
community development programmes through their adult edu- 


cation extension programmes. 

Essentially it is the range of work undertaken and the results 
achieved which count, not the name which is given to the pro- 
gramme. There can be little doubt that fundamental education 
projects have effectively launched many countries into full-scale 
adult education programmes. Such fundamental education pro- 
grammes have also encouraged fresh approaches and new experi- 
ments. Experience gained through fundamental ea projects 
in developing countries have proved to possess a re evance even 
for countries with a relatively long-established tradition in adult 


education. 

It could be argued, however, 
cation? has served its purpose and | 
replaced by the term‘ adult ecucsier $ 
the two is crystallized in institutiona . 

It seems <a that the developing countries a om ahead 
with community development schemes which, at t sie age and 
district level, form the basic building blocks oo E e aadonal 
plans for economic and social development. It is also ¢ en re the 
success of community development programmes will largely 
depend upon the extent to which the individuals participating 
understand the purposes of the projects and the way in which 
they ft in with the overall development plans of their country. 
This knowledge and understanding are 4 result of education. 
Delegates at Montreal from some of the developing countries 


that the term ‘fundamental edu- 


should be dropped, to be 
re the division between 
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Stressed that in many cases community development projects in 
their countries had proved less successful than expected because 
the educational side had been neglected and the approach had 
been based on Propaganda for new methods and upon official 
instruction. Margaret Mead has written rather scathingly of this 
type of fundamental education. 

‘As in the earlier form (adult education), the sense of urgency 
(in fundamental education)’, she wrote, ‘rested with the superior 
group who were outraged at the low levels of literacy, nutrition, and 
medical care found in the villages. Considering how much work 
was required to find community leaders able finally to awaken 
community participation, the rationale of the whole process 
seems more than a little suspect. A tremendous amount of waste 
motion was involved because the new techniques—modern latrines, 


modern methods of cultivation, modern methods of handling 
credit—were introduced wi 


of grounding them in the c 


The scale of the projects, the lack of adequately trained staff, 
the sense of urgency, would all combine to produce many of the 
weaknesses referred to by Margaret Mead. Yet much has been 


ia could be used by unscru- 
ae the man in the street 

tonal judgement. Yet, wisel 
used, they were a method of reaching sidiences cf as te far 
beyond the reach of any other method used by adult education. 


1. Margaret Mead, op. cit, p. 106. : , 
2. International Conference on Adult Education, Elsinore, 1949, op, ae 
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They were neutral techniques and their value or danger depended 
upon the use to which they were put. They could not be regarded 
as educational themselves, but the influence they exert on the 
whole population could be, if it were used both consciously and 
wisely. 

Edward Hutchinson refers to some comments of Mr. J. Trena- 
man, BBC Liaison Officer for Further Education, which draw 
a distinction between what the mass media of communication 
can and cannot do in educating the adult population. ‘It seems 
important’, wrote Trenaman, ‘to distinguish between the trans- 
mission of culture and the extension of education. The former, 
as a gradual enrichment of the climate of thought and behaviour, 
does take place. The great enlargement of the music-loving public, 
the wider understanding of economic, social and public truths, 
the taste for “contemporary” fashions and furnishings, are evi- 
dence of a cultural change. Despite the resistances of attitude, 
many ideas, words, forms, fashions, and even accents that radiate 


from the top (or, more correctly, from the centre, for they are not 
through the whole community. 


necessarily the same), seep down 
When standards are respected (as in the public library service or 
in BBC broadcasting), such influences are constructive; others are 
destructive and degrading, and often reinforce the resistances.’ 
Hutchinson goes on to say: ‘Many of these cultural influences 
could also be described as educational, but one must recognize 
the parallel need for an extension of a more thorough knowledge, 
systematically organized, both specialized and general, the 


outcome of disciplined, progressive study, which is more pro- 


perly termed “education”.’* 


It has been suggested that fil 
ephemeral in their impact. This 
An interesting experiment was coni 4 ee 
tion of the University of Toronto and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. A group of undergraduates studying anthropology 
were used to test the results of different teaching _methods 
including radio and television. “The students were divided into 
four groups, matched for performance in a c work, and each 
group was placed in a separate room. One group heard the lecture 
as delivered, a second by radio, a third over a television, and a 
fourth studied it in the printed form. At the conclusion the students 
wrote a half-hour examination consisting mainly of. multiple-choice 
questions of fact, plus one essay-type question: There was ample 
time, ani speed. Those who had 


Jevision tend to be 


ms, radio and te! 
quality should not be overstressed. 
ducted through the collabora- 


d so it was a test of power, not of 


— ihi op. cit. 
EA p. tor. 
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s e 
received the message by television had the highest Tare m wh 
test’ 1 A further test was given eight months later and, alt A dd 
there had been a marked loss in marks scored, the further tes nia 
demonstrate that the students receiving communication by ae 
vision and radio had not only learnt more but had also retal Aa] 
more than those who had been subject to the more convi ia of 
ng methods. Not too much should be mai ans 
test was on one special subject, the num ae 
» they were not a normal adult group nor by ‘did 
the learning conditions normal. Nevertheless, the egress, rly 
indi mass media of communication, particula: 


Suggest that the methods are effe 
learners, The effectiveness of th 


al Popular, are a similar example 
rking through their radio station, 
in reading, writing, civics, hygiene, 
history and community development are organized. Receiving 


‘sat cost price and installed in the home 
of an educated member of the village where the school is held. 
This person is given the title of auxiljer immediato and is responsible 
for keeping the attendance roll and fo 


T writing the lessons on the 
by the radio 


d e classic caapi 
; and adult st is, 0 
course, the Canadian Farm Forw study groups 1s, 


: anadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Once a week throughout the winter all over Canada, 


1 s | on agricultural topics 
By Providing expert information on uch 


1. J. R. Kidd, How Adults Learn, New York, Association Press, 1950, p, 
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topics and encouraging discussion of the broadcasts by neigh- 
bours, the Forum aims not only at improving farm practices and 
farmers’ lives, but also at strengthening and, if necessary, restoring 
the co-operative spirit in rural communities. The subjects are 
presented in dramatized form, often with professional actors, or 
as interviews, panel discussions, speeches, reviews of Forum opi- 
nion or as a combination of two or more of these methods, variety 
being a major concern of the organizers. The Farm Forum Guide is 
distributed regularly, containing detailed information on the next 
broadcast, issues to be discussed, lists of books, brochures and 
films on the subject and short news items on the activities of the 
Forum and other happenings of interest to farmers.’? Similar 
organized radio group listening programmes have been intro- 
duced by All-India Radio in Bombay State. 

The work of the French film discussion clubs and tele-clubs is 
well known and the experimental work undertaken there has 
been tried in other countries. More than 5,000 tele-clubs have 
been organized in Italy while a most interesting and successful 
experiment with a television-discussion group project has been 
made in Japan. The latter experiment covered 60 villages. It was 
concerned with the reactions of rural people to programmes deal- 
ing with the transformation of rural life, but it was also interested 
in their reactions to telecasts in general and towards organized 
discussion meetings. The general results emphasized that televi- 
sion can be of great value in pulling villages out of their isolation, 
karih televised programmes create ae Se through 
the process of group discussion and in many cases lead to community 


ome of television programmes tied to courses of individual 
dy has been demonstrated ina number of countries. The great- 
study in such television and radio courses has occurred in 
est ad VARA put radio study programmes have also proved 
Now pres even in such developing countries as Malaya. 
ral, however, film, radio and television programmes are 
In gener pensive to organize, but are particularly suited to 
tertainment. Both these qualities lead towards their 
exploitation, and towards a stress on the ent-rtain- 
ther than upon their more direct educational possi- 
ment Sl t in the modern world these mass media are the constant 
of the average man. One of the problems facing 


on: i 
compan! tion today is the need to see that the educational 


dio-Visual Media in Fundamental and Adult Education’, in: Fundamental and 


ers 
1. ‘The ian Vol. 11 (1959), No. 1, Paris, Unesco, p. 45. 
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and entertainment potentialities of mass media are not separated 
into completely water tight compartments. As J. C. Mathur, 
Director-General of All-India Radio, pointed out in his address to 
the delegates at Montreal, the widening gulf between popular 
entertainment and adult education will be disastrous for both 
culture and education even though such a separation at first glance 
may appear to leave both parties completely free to do their own 
job in their own way. ‘All attempts at collaboration among experts 
in different domains’, he said, ‘bristle with problems, resistance 
and mental reservations. But the spirit of accommodation, the 
capacity for tolerance, the desire to understand the point of view 
of others—these are the very values which adult education seeks 
to promote in its subjects. Could we not make a beginning with 
ourselves ? 

‘I would not be so unrealistic as to assume that in Western 
countries educationists can easily gain admission to the directive 
circles of commercialized popular entertainment. But what about 
underdeveloped countries? This is no place for discussing the 
merits and demerits of advertising on the radio and television. 
But I come from an underdeveloped country, and I am amazed 
at the indifference of educationists and leaders of thought in 
underdeveloped countries to the vital problem of whether the 
media of mass communication should, in the face of cultural 
instability in these countries, be allowed to be exploited by com- 
mercial interests. I am further disturbed by the tendency of the 
governments of these countries to use radio and television as 4 
Source of revenue through advertising, thus avoiding the financial 
burden of promoting these media for educational purposes. Little 
do they realize that once people in these countries become accus- 
tomed to mere light entertainment, it is going to be extremely 
difficult to win them back to serious and educational programmes. 

‘I cannot suggest a solution to this problem but the crisis is 
serious and the challenge unmistakable,’1 

Recognizing the significance of the Points made by Mr. Mathur, 
the delegates in Commission 2 recommended that ‘adult educa- 
tors attach due importance to the influence of mass media, stimu- 
late critical appreciation and discrimination among the public, 
and collaborate closely with those who Control the mass media in 
their utilization for the broad Purposes of adult education’.? 


1. J. C. Mathur, ‘The Use of Audio-Visual Media for the Education of Adults i hangi 
World’, in: International Journal of Adult and Youth Education, Vol. 13 (1962), E Akaan 
Unesco, p. 33. y 


2. World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op, cit, pry 
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The conference in endorsing recommendations for the reorgani- 
zation of the Consultative Committee on Adult Education sugges- 
ted that Unesco, when considering representation from major 
agencies of adult education, should give particular attention to the 
agencies concerned with mass media of communication. 
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CONCLUSION 


At various stages throughout this study we have referred to ee 
Final Report of the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry %5 
Reconstruction of the United Kingdom (1919), or the‘ 1919 Report 
as it has come to be called. This was almost inevitable, for the 
‘report’ represents one of the greatest single contributions to 1e 
literature of adult education. For four decades it has influence 

the thinking of adult educators throughout the English-speaking 


world and beyond. Many of the delegates who attended either the 
Elsinore or the Montreal conference 


unconsciously, the convictions which ha 
clearly and forci 


It is true that the re 


nd educational structure which are the 


over the world. 
Nevertheless, itisa 


c l cators in one country, ‘arranging, 
interpreting and in the spacious pattern 
which with rare optimism j j into the future’.? 
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and, particularly since 1945, by the rapid development of inter- 
national consultation and co-operation in this field. 

Professor R. D. Waller, in an essay on ‘The Years Between’ 
printed as an introduction to the reprint of the ‘1919 Report’, 
drew attention to these new developments. ‘However, one happy 
result of the second world breakdown’, he wrote, ‘was the rapid 
spread of international contacts in adult education. They had, 
of course, begun before 1919; there are a few references to them 
in the report and a very summary survey of adult education abroad. 
The World Association for Adult Education, now unhappily 
defunct,‘was born just before the report (March 1919). But how 
small a part comparatively the international field then played ! 
The Committee for Intellectual Co-operation was a useful but very 


modest forerunner of Unesco. The world of adult education is 


rapidly becoming one, and few of us are without some know- 
great advances 


ledge of whatis going on in other countries and of the c i 
made by fundamental education and community projects in 
backward areas—work which often throws surprising new light 
on our own. This vast world arena makes the field of the “1919 
Report” seem almost parochial; and it is now possible that in 
the world arena we may rediscover our old purposes and renew 
them in fresh adventures.’? A k 

In the sense of the unity revealed and breadth of vision dis- 
played in speeches and discussions at Montreal it became evident 
that adult educators were rediscovering at the international level 
‘old purposes’ and a moral sense of high mission and advente; 
To adult educators of the present and of future genran = 
report of the 1960 Montreal conference may well stand as a lan 
mark in the literature of international adult education ae 
tant and significant in its own way as is the ‘1919 Be bs pe 
adult education literature of a single country. It is ue sal E 
cannot be any exact parallel, for adult education e a oe 
extensive and many-sided to fit easily into à sing ee ee 
‘1919 Report? was prepared by a relatively sma epee 
working together over a relatively long period of time. ante 
of the Montreal conference, on the other hand, must r 


summing-up of the views of almost tae ana 
a A en i 
observers meeting for the brief oparai Aen Montreal report to 


circumstances it would be impossi i : th 
possess either the literary style or the philosophical ay of 
‘1919 Report’. As A. Basdevant, rapporteur of the c 3 


P ittee, op. cit, Pe 31 
'. Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, 
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pointed out in his report, ‘The questions before the conference 
were of very wide scope, which explains why the answers may not 
always seem to have the detailed precision that might be wished. 
Vast, indeed, were the problems to be solved and, in the view of the 
conference, it is at more highly specialized meetings that a solu- 
tion to them will be found? 

Yet within the limitations of a conference of this type a charter 
for adult education at the international level was drafted, and the 
philosophy which had inspired it was summed up with vision and 
force in the general declaration which was approved and adopted 
by the whole conference. The Montreal declaration provides a 
fitting conclusion to a study devoted to adult education, its nature 
and tasks, in a rapidly changing world. 

‘The destruction of mankind and the conquest of space have 
both become technological possibilities to our present generation. 
These are the most dramatic forms of technological development, 
but they are not the only ones. New industrial methods, new means 
of communication are affecting all parts of the world, and indus- 
trialization and urbanization are overtaking areas that 20 years 
ago were rural and agricultural. Nor are the changes which are 
going to fashion the pattern of our lives during the remainder 
of this century only in technology. In great areas of the world the 
population is increasing fast, new national States are emerging, 
and much of the world has become divided, within the last few 
years, into rival camps. Every generation has its own problems; 
in sober fact no previous generation has been faced with the extent 
and rapidity of change which faces and challenges us. s 

‘Our first problem is to survive. It is not a question of the survi- 
val of the fittest; either we survive together, or we perish together. 
Survival requires that the countries of the world must learn to 
live together in peace. “Learn” is the Operative word. Mutual 
respect, understanding, sympathy are qualities that are destroyed 
by ignorance, and fostered by knowledge. In the fields of interna- 
tional understanding, adult education in today’s divided world 
takes on a new importance. Provided that 
he has in front of him opportunities for sı 
personal well-being such as have never b 

‘The rapidly developing countries in 
America have their own special problems, 
tion, including education for literacy, is 
need so overpowering that here and no: 


man learns to survive, 
ocial development and 
een open to him before. 
Asia, Africa and Latin 
For them, adult educa- 
an immediate need, a 
W we must help adult men 


1. World Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, 1960, op. eit, p, 4, 
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and women to acquire the knowledge and the skills that they need 
for the new patterns of community living into which they are 
moving. These developing countries have few immediately avail- 
able resources, and great demands on them. 

‘The countries which are better off have an opportunity of 
helping those which are poorer; they have the opportunity of 
performing such an act of wisdom, justice and generosity as could 
seize the imagination of the whole world. With their help illiteracy 
could be eradicated within a few years, if, preferably through the 
United Nations and its agencies, a resolute, comprehensive and 


soundly planned campaign were undertaken. We believe pro- 


foundly that this is an opportunity which ought to be seized. 
ntries that adult educa- 


‘But it is not only in the developing cow 

tion is needed. In the developed countries the need for vocational 
and technical training is increasingly accepted, but that is not 
enough. Healthy societies are composed of men and women, not of 
animated robots, and there is a danger, particularly in the devel- 
oped countries, that the education of adults may get out of balance 
by emphasizing too much vocational needs and technical skills, 
Man is a many-sided being, with many needs. They must not 
be met piecemeal and in adult education programmes they must 
all be reflected. Those powers of mind and those qualities of spirit 
which have given to mankind an abiding heritage of values and 
judgement must continue everywhere to find, in our changing 
patterns of day-to-day living, full scope for maturing and flowering 
in an enriched culture. This and nothing less is the goal of adult 


education. 
‘We believe that adult education has become of such importance 
for man’s survival and happiness that a new attitude towards it is 
needed. Nothing less wi 
should come to accept a‘ 
governments should treat it E 
provision of every country. 


1. ibid., P- 8-9 
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